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’ MR. MUNDEN. 
|g 


“‘ In Reason, Nature, Truth, he puts his.trust ; 
Ye Fops, be silent !—and, ye Wits, be just!” 
Prologue to “ Irene.’ 


_, It has been observed, that extravagance and grimace 
aye’ generally accounted acquisitions very easy in them- 
_ ‘selves, as requiring no knowledge, scarce any understand- 
‘ing, and rather the absence of good qualities, than the pos- 
‘session of any others. Yet there are innumerable excep- 
tions to this rule; and many characters_might be selected 
_ where an occasional flexibility of muscle becomes essential, 
_and where ludicrous gestures and contortions of counte- 
| ‘nance may be tolerated, inasmuch as they amuse the fancy, 
' “and move an audience to laughter. Mr. Munpen is. one 
‘ofthese exceptions—he is the finest. comic actor our stage 
can ‘boast, and has only this one fault on which he can be 
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arraigned at the bar of criticism—but it is now and then so 
glaring as to overcloud entirely what would otherwise be 
considered as the brightest gems of true comic acting. 
The continual iaughter which usuaily follows the innumer- 
able variety of fanciful contortions into which he can turn 
and twist his features, have rendered him somewhat re- 
gardless of the more refined traits of character, and he 
therefore oftentimes trusts to his oddity of gesture, and the 
inimitable flexibility of his face, fur securing the fa- 
vour of his audience, and saving himself the trouble of 
close study ; it in consequence produces the effect he de- 
sires, and though sound sense and reason must disclaim it, 
yet it scarcely ever fails of disarming the anger of the most 
fastidious censor. His features are like the reflection of a 
man’s face in a ruffled stream, they undergo a“ perpetual 
undulation of grin;” his emotions are attended by gri- 
maces, which he by no means wishes to be considered as 
‘unstudied, for if they have not immediately their effect 
upon the spectator, he improves, or continues them till they 
have, and we have often seen his interlocutor disconcerted, 
and the performance stopped by the unseasonable laughter 
of the audience, which they often find it impossible to re- 


strain even in defiance of theirbetter reason. It maythere- 


. fore be rightly concluded that in the broad and outré farces 
and comedies of the present day, Mr. M. riots ard revels 
in the very plenitude of unopposed power ; and indeed there 
is no one with whom we are acquainted, that could gain so 
much favour for a modern piece of the above description 
‘by the mere abuse of his features. If such an abuse of 
‘© the human face divine” ever becomes natural, it is in the 
déformity of drunkenness, and here Mr. M. beats all com- 
“petitors from the field by the excellence of his representa- 
tion of the variable fatuity of intoxication. His best and 
most entertaining performances are in our opinion of this 
‘kind, as for instance, that of Crack, in the ‘‘ Turnpike 

Gate,” and the Captain's Servant in the musical puppet 

show called the ** English Fleet.” His attitude and looks 

in'the latter piece, when he receives a ring from the lady as 

a reward for his courageous service—his tottering earnest- 

ness’ in conteniplating the honour en his finger, and the 
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conscious glance which he turns now and then at his Cap- 
tain behind him, exhibit a master-piece of drunken vanity, 
These are the touches which heighten the miserable daubs 
of our modern dramatists, which throw life into their,inani- 
mate figures and character into their half-formed counte- 
nances. Mr. M. in his imitation of an intoxicated man, 
always shews his judgment by standing as much as possible 
in one place. Our actors in general seem to forget, that a 
person under the influence of liquor, unless he is almost 
insensible, always attempts a command of himself, and re- 
strains his motions as much as the weakness of his limbs 
will permit ; they are much too fond of jerking up one leg 
at every step, and of reeling round the stage. His Darby, 
in the ‘* Poor Soddier,’’ is well known to be one of the 
richest pieces of drollery on the boards, and we confess we 
here doat upon his contortion’, extravagancies, and buf- 
fooneries; for the part is in itself a caricature, and can 
scarcely be overcharged: that of Ait Sly, in the ‘* Codler 
of Preston,’ is of the same description. it is the very 
life and soul of the piece, and scarcely any thing appertains 
to the other characters, but to be instrumental in exhibiting 
his drolleries to advantage: it therefore affords a rich field 
for the display of his powers, and he loses no opportunity 
of exerting them. 
Mr. MunbDeEn’s acting receives remarkable assistance 
from his vocal powers, which in the execution of comic 
songs are of a very masterly description; in the first named 
character, and that of Jemmy Jumps, this is displayed to 
peculiar advantage. In the representation of garrulous old 
age and decrepitude, he stands without a rival—witness his 
Sir Francis Wronghead, Old Dornton, Adam Winterton, 
(Iron Chest) Old Rapid, Verdun, (Lovers Vows); Justice 
Woodcock, (Love in a Village); Sir Francis Gripe, (Busy 
Body); Don Manuel, (She Would and she Would Not) and 
innumerable other characters : his assumption of feebleness 
is not confined to a shake of the head and a tremulous voice, 
but displays itself by an apparent general debility pervading 
every look and every action. In the first character he is 
eminently successful in his delineation of the affectionate 
father, who though threatened with ruin, cannot withdraw 
his affections from that son to — thoughtless extrava- 
ce 
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gance all his difficulties are attributable. In the first casting 
of the comedy at Covent Garden Theatre, by Mr. Hoi- 
CROFT, the author, the part of Old Dornton was designed 
for Quick, and that of Silky, for MunpEN—but Quick 
deeming the parental, sententious father, as rather ont of 
his line of performing, the characters were transposed, as to 
assumption, when Mr. M. burst upon the public with such 


a novel radiance as laid the corner-stone of his future pro- — 


fessional greatness. It was a new line of acting in which 
he elicited sparks of glory from himself—he copied nature 
alone, and the part isin consequence an histrionic model.(1) 
As the old butler Verdun, he gives us some most whimsical 


yet delighttul specimens of comic humour. His mode of — 


reading the verses he had written upon the robbery of the 
Baron, is inimitably comic; and his surprise that <meta 


should slight them, though expressed in silence, is one of 


the clearest demonstrations of astonishment and contempt 
we have ever seen. 


The amorous old Justice Woodcock in his hands, is the ff 
best now on the stage. It is far more amusing than Dow- 


TON’S, and is not rendered disgusting by the libidinous 
grossness which the latter performer: too often throws into 
it. We would recommend inferior actors to study the 
manner in which he gives the song “* When I follawed @ 
lass.” Without at all weakening its comic humour, he 
skilfully softens down its objectionable features, instead of 
driving every decent woman out of the theatre, by suiting 
the action to the word in the broadest and most intelligible 





(1) What was originally said of Dowron in this charac- 
ter, may we think with more propriety be said of MUN- 
DEN’s personation. ‘‘ His changes from the irritable tothe 
yielding, from the angry to the tender, in Old Dornton, have 
so much nature that a spectator can with difficulty imagine 
them to be designed for effect. The gradual faltering of 
his voice from violence to softness as he is gradually won 
froin testiness or anger, is like those beautiful semitones 
whose dropping difference is scarcely perceivable in a fine 
singer ; and in the same manner, his rise from sullenness 


to gaiety is as imperceptible in its individual gradation. 
Critical Essays 
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manner. His Peter Post Obit, in ‘' Folly as tt Flies,’ ia 
another of his excellent personations, although of itself it 
has perhaps few or none of those traits which coincide with 
his :peculiar genius. An old. simpleton totters from. the 
country to town, hunting after legacies ; he picks a quarrel 
with another veteran, twice as testy, and ten times more 
stupid than himself; he crowns his absurdity with a mock 
duel, upon which he prides himself vastly ; and then. he 
gets into a spunging house, from which he runs away. This 
is the sum of his adventures, and it will easily appear that 
they afford but little scope for the display of his powers :. 
but itis in these meagre parts that the judgmentof the actor 
and the. possession of those powers are fully proved—as he 
renders delightful what in other hands would be scarce 
bearable. His triumph after the duel with Cursitor, is per- 
haps his best scene; the chuckling courageousness with 
which he waves his pistol, and the manner in which he 

braves the quack doctor, and, upon the slightest supposi- 

tion of insult flings him his card, are exuberant of drole 





‘lery. His Lazarillo, in *‘ Two Strings to your Bow,” may 


be deemed one of the best specimens of insolence, conceit, 
and ignorance, (with much good will, and a greater appe- 
tite, that nature, or art, ever stuffed into the composition 
ofa valet,) now on the stage. 

His Captain Bertram, in “* The Birth Day,” must not 
ve forgotten, for_it is also an unequalled performance—. 
there is a variety in this character which renders it more 
agreeable than even his excellent portraiture of the old, 


affectionate and distracted father Dornion. It. is of itself 


awell-drawn character ;—soured with age, with illness, 
and with irritation, the Captain still is possessed of a large 
portion of the milk of human kindness. His anger at the 
fancied il]-treatment of his brother, and his regret at their 
unfortunate disagreement are faithfully and affectingly 
pourtrayed by Mr. M.: his unsuspecting confidence in Mrs. 
Moral, and his anger when Jack Junk ventures to suspect 
and abuse her, are admirable specimens of his power ; but 
when angry with himself for the outrage he has offered to 
the honest intentions of Jack, by throwing away his tobacco 
box, he recovers bimself, and tells him to fetch it again 

he far exceeds any thing yet attempted in the camic line of 
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acting. Ofthe character of Mr. Russet, in the ‘* Jealous 
Wife,” he is the best representative we have beheld ; the 
comedians in general throw an air of vulgarity about this - 
part, which is not naturally demanded; for though that 
species of society which we denominate country gentlemen 
are not highly proverbial for their classical attainments or 
courtesy in behaviour, yet we seldom find an independent 
fox-hunter who is not, in some sort, more refined than a 
west country waggoner. Marali, in ‘‘ 4 New Way to 

Pay Old Debts,” is also reckoned one of his finest perform- 
ances: for he does not merely confine himself to a delivery 
6f the words, but he ably fills up the void of speech by the 
ilustration of the most scientific acting; and we have seen 
few efforts better marked, upon the stage, than the grada¢ 
tions of his countenance, consequent to the insulting blow 
which he receives from his monstrous master: that, alone 
should immortalize him. It is in this performance, as if 
fact every other, that he shews his penetrating judgment, 
by never suffering the business of the stage to be a moment 
suspended, where he is even the most remotely concerned. 

His acting in Afoody, in the “‘ Country Girl,” is alto- 
gether a fine tissue of natural, yet rich discrimination. It 
has all the characteristic points of bluntness in manner, 
and impetuosity in impulse, which the part demands, .yet it 
never degenerates into coarseness or buffoonery. _ His pic- 
tures of rustics should not pass unnoticed :--Coster Pearmaia 
for instance, is one of those admirable pieces of acting 
which set the performer upon a level with his author, and 
do more honour to the profession of the stage, than teh 
thousand tumid, bombastical, effusions of rant and noise 
with which certain gentlemen, who would fain be thought 
tragedians, annoy their auditors, and display the lofty con- 
tempt they entertain for nature and common sense. In 
conclusion, Mr. Munpen is the best living representative 
of that schoo] of English comedy which is most conyersapt 
with the broader shades of humour. He was never fitted 
for a satirist ; he is a bad conductor of keen wit; and of 
all characters in the world, he is the least fitted to shoot at 
the real or fictitious vices of an age. On the contrary, it is 


of the'very genius of his humour to enjoy the follies of the] : 


time ; he riots among them with all the pleasure of a youth 
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just let loose upon the novelties of the world. He yields to 
the intoxicating influence of his own exulting spirits; and 
if, while he figures, and struts about, overjoyed in the flow 
of those spirits, he be now and then betrayed into an ex- 
pression of feature, or a tone of voice, not eractly within 
the rules of legitimate acting, yet he seems to have right to 
such poetical license, and his right is not disputed. It is only 
when extravagance of this kind is brought forward to keep 
in the expiring embers of talent, or is substituted for it, 
that it becomes wearisome to the most indulgent auditor. 
But Munpen, veteran as he is, has not yet suffered any 
considerable decay of energy. His style happily needs no 
great share of physical strength, and the volume of his 
yoice remains as copious and as versatile as ever. To him 
for a long series of years, the votaries of mirth have been 
under the greatest obligations, and we trust this valuable 
support of the comic muse will yet loug maintain that pre- 
eminent situation he now holds in the public estimation ; 
and we doubt not but when his abilities can no longer be 
enjoyed, he will, like other great men, be duly appreciated 
and universally regretted. at 

The author of ‘‘ Theatrical Portraits” lately published. 
appears to have a just relish for the acting of this facetious 
veteran, and we have therefore extracted his admirable 
lines, which cannot fail of proving acceptable to those of 
our readers who may not be possessed of that volume. 


Mark this fair andience ! see, on ev'ry face, 

The tear of feeling claims its hallow’d place ! 
Look round on.all, and let their sorrows tell, 

He plays Old Dornton—need we say how well? 
For, he has pow’r, by Nature's gentler arts, 

To raise one feeling in a thousand hearts ; 

To wake the slumb’ring passions, and draw forth 
The tributary tear for fallen worth; 
That noblest homage to an actor’s skill ; 
Sincere, though mournful ; eloquent, though still, 


But, now, how chang’d this audience! all are gay! 
See there the cause !—O/d Dozey comes this way ; 
And every eye is beaming with delight, 

At Past Len o’Cloch and a Rainy Night.” 
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But let us turn to Varail; there we mark - 
How bright a flame may issue from a spark ; 

How fair a picture from a sketch may rise, If" 
When skill the needful colouring supplies. Tot 
It is as if the goddess of his art if't 
Had sought a being fit to act the part ; And 
And then had made his comic pow’rsi ncrease, If’t 
To let the world behold her master-piece. Fac 
Nor must the Muse, in this her humble page, = 





Forget his scenes of garrulous old age. 

‘There are, who think that we need only trace 

The traits of age upon the wrinkled face ; 

But we those traits ev’n from his voice can borrow, 

Which squeaks the old man’s joy, and croaks the old man’s 
sorrow. 

His step is feeble, and his eyes are dim, 

‘Whilst age and weakness seem to shake each limb ; 

And, as poor 4dam totters from the stage, 























We say,—“‘ Behold the picture of old age !”” R 
Oh! who hath seen his Bramble, and not felt Blo 
Each sterner feeling in his bosom melt. wat 
Like snow on flow'rs, which, as the sun appears, den 
Catches lris rays, and straight dissolves to tears ? Gid 
And who, tho’ vex’d with private griefs the while, Res 
Could e’er refuse his Brummagem a smile ? Sus 
His Ephraim Smooth; pert Jumps, the village dandy ; for 
His Rapid, Caustic, Cockletop, and Handy ? ten 

St. 
Yet, some there are, who ever sternly aim sen 
To seek out error, and o’erwhelm with blame ; rec 
Who view all merit with an evil eye, and 
And call each touch of art, buffoonery ; you 
E’en as the locust, hov’ring o’er the earth, ext 
Falls on the flow’r, to crush it in its birth, ind 
So fall these rav’nous critics on their prey, ma 


And draw the honied dews of gentle hope away. se 


Let these condemn thee, MuNDEN, in their lays; Eu 
Their praise is censure, and their censure, praise ! ; £) 
Let them still term thee the buffoon of art ; 
Be thou content to touch the feeling heart ; 
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4nd raise fond smiles round beauty’s dimpled chin, 
Those beaming heralds of a joy within. 


If tis buffoonery, for fancied woe, 
‘ To bid the tears of soften’d feeling flow ; 
If ‘tis buffoonery, to cheer the breast, 
And banish sorrow from her muurnful nest; 
If’tis buffoonery, to represent 
Each part as NATURE and his author meant ; 
Ifadmiration be buffoon’ry’s meed— 
Then, then is MUNDEN a buffoon indeed! 
H. S.V. D. 


{Zo be resumed.]} 





MR. ELLISTON. 
[Resumed Py page 213.] 


Ropert WiLLiAM ELLisTon was born in Orange Street, 
Bloomsbury, about the year1774. His father (who was a 
watchmaker of eminence in Charles Street, Covent Gar- 
den) was the son of an eminent farmer at the village of 
Gidgrave, near Orford, in Suffolk. His late uncle was the 
Rev. Dr. ELtIston, the much-estcemed master of Sidney 
Sussex College, Cambridge,(1) who intended his nephew 
for the church, and took upon himself the entire superin- 
tendance and expense of his education, and placed him at 
St. Paul’s School when nine years old. In our great public 
seminaries, it is usual at certain periods to allow the boys to 
recite before their school-fellows. The practice is laudable 
and beneficial; but as there is no food so gratifying to 
youthful vanity as the applanse which usually follows such 
exhibitions, the successful declaimer is sometimes led to 
indulge ideas of his own, very foreign from the design of his 
master, or the wishes of his friends. In the year 1790, he 





(1) In consequence of the death of this gentleman, Mr. 
Euston is said to have come into the possession af 
£15,000. 
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delivered an English Thesis; of which this was the subject— 
“* nemo confidat nimium secundis’’—and the approbation he 
received on this and other occasions of a similar kind, was 
too flattering to be forgotten; from the extracted speeches 
of plays he soon turned to the plays themselves, ard soon 
imagining himself the character he read, he imbibed an 
immediate inclination for the stage, and made his appear- 
ance as Pierre before a private audience at the Lyceum, in 
the Strand. This dramatic bias produced serious remon- 
strances, and finally anger from his relations,—but the die 
was cast, “‘ young Ammon would go on.” His fancy soared 
beyond the reach of prudence, and a disagreement ensuing 
with Dr. Roparts, he quitted St. Paul’s without the con- 
sent of his friends, and like many other young men, ani- 
mated by a spirit of adventure, prepared to throw himself 
on the protection of the world, by embracing a profession, 
of the principles, fatigue, and attendant distresses, of 
which he was utterly ignorant. He therefore accompanied 
a friend to Bath, and to procure a temporary means of sub- 
sistence, he engaged himself as a clerk in a lottery office, 
and remained in that capacity a few weeks till he found an 
opportunity of making his first theatrical essay in public. 
Whether it was that he doubted his capacity to perform a 
character of more consequence, or was willing to escape the 
general imputation of vanity, we are not able to decide, 
but contrary to the usual custom of young adventurers, be 
fixed on the very humble part of 7resseli (Richard Il) 
for his débét. He met with considerable approbation, but 
notwithstanding his success in his first efforts, it appears 
he was unfortunate in his desire of procuring an engage- 
ment, the company being full, and the manager of @ pro- 
vincial theatre frequently looking with a suspicious eye to 
the increased expenditure of twenty-five shillings per week: 
In consequence, however, of the recommendation of Mr. 
Wattis (father of Miss WaLLis, who some time since 
performed at C.G.T.) who witnessed his efforts, he was en- 
gaged by the celebrated TaTE WiLKINsSON, at York, where 
he experienced much disappointment and vexation (as the 
principal characters were all in the possession of other per- 
formers) and finding by this time that an actor’s, no more 
than a statesman’s bed, is not always a bed of roses, he be- 
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came sensible of his condition, and wrote to his uncle a 
supplieating letter for pardon and indulgence; still plead- 
is, however, his partiality for the profession he had adopt- 

, and expressing a desire to try his fortune on the Lon- 
don boards. His application having had the desired ef- 
fects, he returned to London, and through the medium of 
professor Martyn (so justly celebrated for his botanical 
researches and publications) another of his uncles, he ob- 

an interview with the late G. SrevEns, Esq. the edi- 
tor of SHAKsPeARE, who introduced him to Mr. KEMBLE. 
This gentleman recommended him to study Romeo against 
the opening of the late splendid building of Drury Lane; 
but his patience being exhausted before the house could 
open, and his circumstances not being in the most affluent 
state he applied to Mr. Dimonp the Bath manager, then 
performing at the Richmond theatre, by whom he was im- 
mediately engaged—and instead of Drury Lane, he per- 
formed his Romeo, at Bath, 1793. His former efforts were 
wt forgotten, and a combination of fortunate events, such 
the indisposition of performers, &c. afforded a favoura- 
ble opportunity of calling into action a versatility of powers, 
vhich was before unknown even to himself, and soon 
radered him a distinguished favourite. His name was 
mentioned with high encomiums, and patronage and profit 
tttended his exertions. When the new Drury opened in 
1794, enquiry was made as to the terms which would be 
grea him on his joining the company; he was offered forty 
sa week; but not choosing to starve in the metro- 
en 8 paltry sum, the tardy offer of which was with 
ty obtained through the joint interest of Dr. Far- 
Mek, G. STEVENS, and KemBLe, he preferred living in cre- 
dit and affluence at Bath, by the independent exertion of 
his own unassisted abilities. 

Our Romeo was soon to play the character of a lover on 
genes of life; and he found a most lovely and interest- 
ig Jisliet in the person and accomplishments of a beautiful 
younglady, a Miss RUNDALL, well known and admired ‘in 
the most fashionable circles of Bath. Some impediments 
wore to the union, but they were removed by degrees, and 

marriage took place on the Ist of June, 1796. Thus 
litunate in his choice, and happy in domestic life, it is 
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more than probable he would have remained content with 
the laurels the inhabitants of Bath were daily entwining 
round his brow, had not a promise been given to Mr. Co:- 
MAN to per‘orm at his theatre, and before the expiration of 
his honey-moon, he accordingly ventured to tread the Lon- 
don boards, June 24, 1796, in the arduons character of Oc- 
tavian (Mountaineers), and Vapour (My Grandmother), in 
each of these parts his efforts were crowned with success(1) 
From his own HeneyMoon, down to Mr.Tosin’s, and from 
thence until this moment his history presents nothing but 
a series of good fortune. On and off the stage his career has 
been uniformly prosperous. 

Having thus fulfilled the promise he bad made, he was 
obliged to return to Bath to close the theatrical campaiga 
of 1796 according to the letter of his article with Mr. Di- 
MOND. But Mr. Corman being aware of the value of Mr. 
EL.isTons’ youthful energies secured him for the remain: 
der of the season. A powerful reason soon after evinced 
itself for the manager’s attachment to this dramatic strip- 
ling. The failure of The Jron Chest on its original repre- © 
sentation at Drury Lane, and the singular circumstances 































(1) The following Criticism is copied from Ltovo's 
“¢ Evening Post” of June 27, 1796, and will not we think 
be uninteresting at this distance of time. 

‘ HAYMARKET THEATRE, , The Play of the “ Mountai- 
neers” introduced a Mr. Eitiston from the Bath Theatre, 
for the first time on the London Stage, in the Character 
of Octavian. He displayed proofs of just discrimination, 
and is possessed of a powerful voice tempered with modula- 
tion, a good person, and an expressive countenance. He 
appeared to avoid all imitations of the original (KEmBLE) 
and to rest entirely on his‘own judgment and conceptions. 
In the entertainment of ‘‘AfyGrandmother” he again came 

forward in Vapour, with the whimsicalities of which, how- 
ever, he seemed to be by no means familiar.—It appears 
by the above criticism that his talents are greatly reversed, 
or the editors judgment very incorrect, as his Vapour now 
stands unrivalled. 
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attending it, are well known to amateurs (1.) Mr. Cor- 
man was doubtless eager to preserve his literary fame, and 
holding the powers of our young actor in no inconsiderable 
estimation, determined on risking the performance of that 
play at his own theatre and Mr. E. assumed the part of Sir 
Edward Mortimer to the entire satisfaction of the public 
and the author. This circumstance gave rise to much con- 
versation and criticism at the time and did the young actor 
essential service: for the play which died on the third 
- night at Drury Lane was revived by- the skill and animation 
of Mr. E. and he enjoys all the fame of having restored it 
to the life it now enjoys. In the course of the same season 
he acquired considerable celebrity from his personification 
of Sheva in The Jew. 

The growing reputation of Mr. ELtiston at length indu- 
ced Mr. Harris the manger of Covent Garden Theatre to 
engag'ehim to play at stated intervals, an indulgence which 
was granted by Messrs. PALMER and DimonD with whom he 
had now renewed his articles forthree years- The novelty 
of this undertaking occasioned considerable jealousy in the 
Green room—and the celerity of his movements, 80 neces- 
sary to enable him to fulfill his duty, both at Bath, and at 
London procured him the appellation of “The Telegraph, 
or Fortnight actor.” His exertions in this way however, did 
not answer the expectations of either party, and the ar- 
rangement being soon found to be mutually inconvenient, 
Mr. Harris was induced at the earnest solicitation of: Mr. 
EListon to cancel the articles. During the followi 
summer he resumed his situation at the Haymarket wit 
the same success as before, and then returned to Bath, 
‘and also performed at various places ia the Country. Be- 
ing much countenanced by the Royal Family his visits to 

outh edesaiene. were very frequent and very pro- 
fitable: at period Mr. Cotman selected a company 
of performers from different Country theatres and applied 
to Mr. E, ‘to take the stage management, and the lead as 
an actor. ‘He rimertew returned to London; and Mr. 
Cotman’s‘scheme was ainitely indebted for its success to 


(1) Vide Vol. iv pages 117. 161. 216. for a full account of 
this Dramatic squabble. - ‘ 
: D 
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his enterprizing spirit and the promptitude and versatility 
of his professional abilities. Mr. MATTHEWS also at this 
time distinguished: himself as a comedian of genuine merit. 

Mr.E..iston’s engagement was for three seasons. At the 
close of the second summer having received offers from the 
proprietors of Drury Lane such as it had been folly to re- 
ject, he made his appearance at length on the boards of Old 
Drury as Rolla not as he would have done in 1794 as ‘* ste- 
ward, substitute and lowly factor’ at forty shillings a week, 
but at a salary and with privileges, seldom before bestowed 
on any performer. The secession of Mr. KEMBLE paved the 
way to Mr. E’s promotion to the highest rank and most 
enviable honours of his profession. 


[Concluded in the Supplement.} 





HORE CRITIC. 


No. III. 
ADDISON. 
“¢ Languescit tragica vis: redundat copia et inanitate ver- 
borum.” 
Jac. Becanini, Opuscula Tom 2. p. 97. 


I have often wondered at the high reputation which Ap- 
DISON enjoys as a tragic writer, especially as it is founded 
upon one play and that of a very aaliaons description. 
Various causes contributed to the unprecedented success of 
Cato when it was first performed. The Author’s literary 
character was deservedly high, and he had a very extén- 
sive connexion with the persons who at that time guided the 
public taste. Party spirit was carried to a greater length 
than at any other period of our history. The whigs con- 
sidered Cato as one of the opponents of arbitrary power, 
and of course supported a play written in bis honour. The 
Tories, being out of place, styled themselves the friends of 
the people, and contributed as large a share of applause as 
their enemies. Under such circumstances it is not surpri- 
sing that a play should succeed, but it is surprising that 
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‘it should maintain a place among our stock pieces when 
these circumstances have so long ceased to have any in- 
fluence. It would be difficult to select even from the “‘ re- 
jected Theatre” a tragedy possessing more positive absur- 
dities and fewer merits. Those who wish to see its follies 
exposed in a most admirable manner, may consult DENN18’s 
“‘ Remarks”, some good extracts from which are in JoHN- 
sons ‘‘Zives”. I shall only observe the incongruity ae 
duced by preserving the unity of place, which makes love 
conspiracy, fighting, &c. &c. all go onin one room. The 
whole scenic illusion must be destroyed by seeing people 
ieee just in time for others to come in and settle their 

iness, and return again exactly on its conclusion without 
either party suspecting what the other is about. The plan 
of Sempronius to disguise himself as Juba, and to make use 


_ of bis guards,'can only be equalled by the happy rencoun- 


ter between him and Juba, who kills the counterfeit, and 
takes the guards prisoners; and the production of Cato in 
his great chair, when dying, winds up the climax of ab- 
surdity in a very appropriate manner. I shall not enlarge 
on these defects, as they have already been noticed, and I 
do not think the language and sentiments, tho’ better than 
the plot, deserving of any particular attention. They are 
mostly common place and always unimpressive. The dic- 
tion is indeed sometimes plainer than prose: ‘‘ Cato has 
used me ill”, says Sempronius, and all the other characters 
say something as Jittle suited to the Tragic muse. 

If‘* The Drummer’’ was written by ADDISON,'as we have 
good reason to.believe, we may safely say that had he 
turned his attention to comedy he would have been one of 
our most agreeable writers. ‘* Zhe Drummer” seems to 
be a hasty untinished effort, but it shows that its author 
was capable of doing better and breathes the true spirit of 
comedy in many of its scenes. Nothing can be more na- 
tural than the alarm of the servants at the ghost and con- 
juror, and the infidel beau is admirably supported through- 
out. 

It is on his character as an Essayist that ADDIson must 
rely for immortality; and in it he is in a great measure un- 
rivalled. Matters of taste, fashion and criticism are dis- 
cussed in so easy and — a manner in the “ 7atler’’, 
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“Spectator”, and ‘‘ Guardian”, that few can hope to rivat 
and none to surpass it; but his greatest merit seems to lie 
in his descriptions of life and manners. The exquisitely de- 
licate humour of Sir Roger de Coverly, Mr. and Mrs. Free> 
man, and various other characters introduced in his essays, 
could proceed from none but a writer of genius and a closc 
observer of the world. Yet there is such a vein of kind- 
heartedness, such a perfect freedom from ill nature or se- 
- verity running through the whole, that we cannot help feel- 
ing convinced of the amiable disposition of the author. 

As a moralist Appison has been praised far beyond his 
merits. There is a want of energy in his morals, not less 
conspicuous than want of passion in his tragedy. We have 
elegant language and good sentiments; but nothing forci- 
ble or convincing. Indeed he generally seems to labour 
to prove ;matters that no one is inclined to dispute. We 
have obvious thoughts beaten out to the leaf by being ex- 
pressed over and over again in all the inflexions and peri- 
phrases our language will admit, we have a parade of ar- 
gument; and a superfluity of illustration; and when we 
come to the end we learn something as novel and impor- 
tant as: ‘‘ Virtue is its own reward’; ‘‘ Six times seven 
are forty two”; ‘* Nine tailors make a man”; and “‘ when 
we do wrong we ought tv be ashamed of ourselves.” 

As a poet ADDISON has the merit of elegance and cor- 
rectness. His ideas are seldom new or striking, his lan- 
guage is never very forcible; and his conceptions are ge- 
nerally weak: yet he never offends: If there is little to 

raise there is less to blame.> ‘‘ Zhe Campaign” has been 
justly characterised as a versified gazette ; but it contains 
some fine passages. His translations from Ovip are very 
well done, and his minor pieces are often pleasing. 

To conclude in a few words: ADDISON was not a great 
writer and he is not entitled to a place among our first au- 
thors; but he has one merit which few others possess :-there 


is not one passage throughout his works which can excite an, 


unpleasant or unfavourable sensation in the reader; and 
during his whole life, tho’ continually employed in compo- 
sitions which hardly allowed revision from the haste with 
which they were published, he never wrote a line which on 
his death-bed he might wish to blot. 


CINGETO RIX. 
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A CRITICAL ESSAY ON THE GENIUS OF 
SHAKSPEARE. 


[Resumed from page 233.] 
The genius of SHAKsSPEARE seems to have principally 
consisted in the strength and energy of his feelings. It is 
erally asserted, that no man was better acquainted with 
Steen heart ; but it is certain, that his acquaintance 
with it must be understood in a very qualified sense; and 
when properly understood, we can more easily determine 
the character of the spirit which he has communicated to 
his writings. SHAKSPEARE knew the human heart not as 
it exists in a state of polished society, but as it exists in a 
state placed midway between the confines of barbarism and 
civilization, where there is sufficient wealth and power to 
rouse ambition to unholy deeds, and to awaken all the 
fears and hopes which variously agitate and disturb the 
current of human life: where knowledge is sufficiently ex- 
tended to instruct its possessors in all the means by which 
the images of hope and the anticipated gratifications of 
unsatisfied desire may be realized and secured; “but where 
its informing rays have not as yet disclosed the sweeter 
charms of milder passions and more tempered energies ; 
nor moulded into existence the gentler affection of the 
xoul, nor the refined feelings and sympathies of a culti- 
wated mind. There is nothing in SHAKSPEARE to win the 
soul to tender delight. The softer images and association 
of refined hope, that Hope which CoLLiNs paints ‘‘ with 
es so fair,” sparkle not in the creations of his muse. 
Erery thing in him is ardent and impetuous; and all his 
principal characters are more or less under the dominion 
of strong and turbulent feelings, while his low characters 
are often affectedly witty and grossly vulgar. All this, 
however, is natural, and as it ought to be; for there is 
nothing unnatural in vulgar wit, gross manners, or tur- 
bulent and headstrong passion. All feelings, passions, and 
propensities, are natural, poe unnatural and disgust- 
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ing they may appear to refined and delicate minds, provided bo 
they agree with the character to which they are ascribed. an 
When we talk of unnatural feelings, we either mean feel- en 
ings that are not suitable to the character in which they en 
appear, or we mean something which we do not under- 
stand. The human mind can form no idea of a feeling Tt 
unnatural in itself, because a feeling that never existed in a 
the human mind cannot be conceived even in imagination; tu 
and _as all the feelings of which we can form any concep- pe 
tion may exist in the mind, they must be all natural, for, we 
if they were not, they could not be felt. The feelings of ce 
the philosopher, as well as those of a savage, are all pro- fo 
duced by certain causes, such as external or moral in- ch 
fluences ; nor can any feeling, sensation, emotion, or pas- SI 
sion, ever find admittance into the human breast without a m 
cause sufficient to produce it. If, then, every feeling pro- th 
ceeds from a certain cause, and cannot exist without it, m 
all feelings are nut only natural, but it is impossible for fr 
one feeling to be more natural than another; as they alt m 
proceed from causes which are adequate to their produc- g1 
tion. To suppose them unnatural, is to suppose that causes gi 
should not produce their effects, and that such effects tak- ol 
ing place is contrary to nature. The turbulent, boisterous, e' 
and impetuous passions of one man are, therefore, as na- w 
tural as the mild and moral feelings of another, though they 0 
are not so reasonable. The latter renders -all his feelings . re 
subservient to the controul of reason, and the precepts n 
which she inculcates ; while the former yields to the im- A 
pulse of his own nature, and spurns the dictates of reason v 
and morality. It is therefore natural, that the passions of 
him who refuses to be guided by reason should be contrary 
to reason, and extremely different from the passions of him 
who conforms entirely to the restrictions which she imposes. 
The feelings of both are natural, though the reverse of I 
each other; and we could only pronounce them unnatural s 
if they happened to be the same. Wecan, therefore, call § 
a feeling unnatural only when it is repugnant to the nature 1 
of the character to whom it is attributed; but while it is 1 
such, as a sufficient cause can produce in such a nature, it ‘ 
is as natural as the most refined feeling that ever thrilled ia ‘ 
- the breast of sensibility. 1t is natural for a man of stub- ‘ 
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born and inflexible honesty to have a rooted dislike to fraud 
and ‘deception, and therefore no cause would be powerful 
enough to wind him round in a moment, and make him 
enamoured of them : 
Nemo repente fuit turpissimus. 

The love of theft would consequently be unnatural in such 
a man, and it would be stepping beyond the bounds of na- 
ture in any writer to attribute it to him, while it would be 
perfectly natural in a rogue; while the love of honesty 
would be just as unnatural in the latter, as the love of de- 
ception inthe former. All feelings and propensities, there- 
fore, are perfectly natural, provided they suit the general 
character of the person to whom they are ascribed, If 
SHAKSPEARE, then, has not painted refined feelings, we 
must not suppose, for a moment, that his delineations of 
the heart are less natural or correct. He has painted hu- 
man nature in its deeper and bolder shades, such as it came 
from the hand of its Creator. He has presented to us the 
marked and masculine features which it assumes in its ori- 
ginal formation, or at least before the traces of this ori- 
ginal structure are softened and shaded over by the gloss 
of art and the influence of cultivation. I would not, how- 
ever, maintain, that he is always natural in the expressions 
which he puts into the mouths of his characters. Strained 
or affected sentiments will never become those who are not 
represented to us as affected characters; and yet nothing is 
more common with SHakspeaRE. When Prospero tells 
Miranda, in the ‘* Tempest,” ow he, and she, when a child, 
were driven out of Milan, she exclaims, 
** Alack for pity! 

I not remembering how I cried out then, 

Will cry it o’er again; it is a hint 

That wrings mine eyes to it.” 
If Miranda could not be moved to tears by the circum- 
stance of her banishment, it is unnatural to suppose, that 
she would weep, merely because she forgot it; but if it was 
her banishment that made her weep, her tears ought not to 
be attributed to a different cause. Numerous instances of 
this kind are to be met with in SHAKSPEARE, and it can 
only be accounted for by that passion for effect which was — 
common to all the writers of his age. SHAKSPEARE, indeed, 
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could a nothing well that did not require strong colour- 
ing. ere the softer affections were to be described, he 
had neither the tenderness nor the sweetness that could 
give them appropriate expression. He abounded in feel- 
ing, but they were the feelings of ardent and vigorous 
natures not the love-sick emotions of an Etoisa or a Sap- 
PHO. But though he was unsuccessful in delineatiug the 
tender feelings and affections, yet he was equally unsuc- 
cessfull where feeling was not concerned. In simple narra- 
tion he is heavy, tediohs, and uninteresting, because their 
fs nothing to urge him forward. He is always great on a 
great occasion but where the occasion does not inspire 
him, he is clumsy, and unskilful. This must have solely 
arisen from his want of acquired learning. The stores 
from which he drew his portraits of the human heart, in 
all it’s disguise, existed in his own mind; but when the 
heart was not the subject of his description, he had no in- 
ternal monitor to consult with; and his acquaintance with 
general literature was too limited to afford him that infor- 
mation without which no genius could embellish an abstract 
or general subject with which it had no previous acquaint- 
ance. He was always sure of grasping nature, where na- 
ture only was to be described. but when his subjects led 
him to observations unconnected with her operations, be 
labours unsuccessfully. Dr. Jounson therefore observes, 
with great justice, that whenever he attempts to display his 
learning, ‘‘ he seldom escapes without the pity or resent- 
ment of his reader.” SHAKSPEARE, in fact, was only ac- 
quainted with the history of the human heart, the appear 
ances of external nature, and the influence of these appear- 
ances on the human mind; but this knowledge he acquired 
from his own feelings, and simple observation. He knew 
therefore only how the heart is affected by eee nature, 
for he was but indifferently acquainted with the particular 
manners of particular nations, because this required ‘an ex- 
tent of reading, and an exercise of memory, ‘with which he 
did not choose to burthen himself. Where nature, then, 
was the subject of his pen, no man excelled him; where 
she was not, no man was more affected or ridiculous. Pore 
was not, therefore, wrong, when he said, ‘* no man wrote 
better or worse than him.” It is justly objected to him, 
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tat his Romans are not sufficiently Roman, nor his kings 
completely royal; which arose from his ignorance of Ro- 
man manners, and his little intercourse with kings and 
princes. So far as they acted like mankind in general, he 
described them faithfully ; but wherein they differed from 
the generality of mankind he did not exactly know, because 
mere genius could not furnish him with the information. 
Reading alone could remedy this defect, and SHAKSPEARE 
was always too full of his own thoughts to seek for infor- 
mation from the knowledge of others; a knowledge which, 
at best, could only supply him with facts, and not with 
ideas: He was, indeed, well acquainted with the local ha- 
bits. of his own countrymen, and with the phraseology of 
mechanics, artizans and sailors: and if he were not, all the 
powers of human genius would never have enabled him to 
describe them so correctly; for as local habits and man- 
ners do not arise from the general operations of nature ia 
the human breast, they can only be known by actual expe- 
rience. Hence itis that he failed in describing Roman 
manners. He is not justifiable, however, in having neg- 
lected to make himself intimately acquainted with them 
before he attempted his “‘ Corio/anus,” ard Julius Cesar ;” 
for without this acquaintance, inspiration alone could ena- 
ble him to describe them faithfully. Dr.JoHnson, indeed, 
endeavours to defend him, on this head, against the censure 
of the critics ‘‘ SHAKSPEARE,” however always makes 
nature triumph over accident. His story requires Romans 
or Kings; but he thinks only on men, This, in my opi- 
nion, is a weak defence. Nature cannot triumph over ac- 
cident, because men will always act differently in different 
situations. A Roman. will always act like a Rowan, and 
differently, not only from an Englishman, but from a na- 
tive of any other es in all the minor and indifferent 
circumstances of life. He is the creature of particular and 
local habits and influences; and these habits and influences 
become a second nature, of which he cannot divest himself, 
because he is unacquainted with any other. It is only 
when he is called upon by a principle of action, founded 1% 
human nature antecedent to habit and local influences, that 
he will act like an Englishman or a Spaniard. An honest 
Roman disdains to tell an untruth, because he knows it is 
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beneath the dignity of a man: so does the honest Turk or 
Russian; and so do honest men ofall nations. He relieves 
the distressed, and so do they. He stands up in defence of 
his country if it be unjustly invaded, and so do they; but 
in all the indifferent circumstances of life, where choice and 
not duty urges him to actiou, he yields to the pee cha- 
racter, peculiar genius, and national temper of hi 
men; and here he will be generally found to differ from 
the Englishman, the Spaniard and the natives of all other 
countries; and he who describes him acting or talking in 
a style that is foreign to his national manners, violates 
nature, and only renders him a subject of ridicule to 
one who is well acquainted with them. The same obser. 
vation applies to kings and senators; and therefore, though 
Dr. Jounson defends SHAKSPEARE in going into the senate 
house in search of a buffoon, I cannot help thinking, that 
he might have sought for him elsewhere with more pro- 
priety - In all cases, however, where SHAKSPEARE has 
failed, we can trace his failure, not to the want of genius, 
but to the want of that information and judgment which the 
most elevated genius can never acquire by it’s own incohe- 
rent or unaided energies. 

(To be resumed.) 





SHAKSPEARE’S IAGO. 


Mr. DraMa, 


The character of Jago, both as written and represented, 
has given rise to a greater variety of discordant criticism 
than any other in the whole e of SHAKSPEARE’S plays: 
your readers will perbaps not dislike to see what the Irish 
critics say on the subject. The following is from a paper 
called Carrick’s Morning Post ;— Sam Sam’s Son. 

One of the moet substantial errors foolishly attributed to 
Othello is, the egregious simplicity with which the Moor 
is represented as falling into the snares of Jago. (ne cause 
which with us has contributed to render this fault still more 
glaring, is the error into which those who have represented 
the part of Jago have fallen. Jago is, without doubt, one 
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ofthe most difficult characters for personation in the range 
of the whole drama. Unlike dramatic villains who are mix- 
ed with lofty language and harmonious periods, he is con- 
tent to creep through a serious of disgusting atrocities, 
without uttering one idea capable of ensuring even that awe 
with which men are regarded when guilty of perpetrating 
superior crimes. It is his actions alone that are superhu- 
man in vice; his language is plain, easy, and familiar. 
Conscious of the difficulties attendant on the representation 
ofsuch a character, most actors have endeavoured to sup- 
ply thejdefect, as they thought of the poet. For that pur- 

every nerve was put in motion, every exertion made, 

in vain; they only rendered Othello ridiculous, who 
must have been blinder than rage itself, at not.seeing the 
straining and anxiety of Jago to accomplish his purpose. 
Even the innovating genius of Kean was here completely 
foiled; in vain did he call to his assistance the insinuating 
anile of Richard, or the inveterate rancour of Shylock, all 
was too evident, too undisguised, and he was compelled to 
relinquish the character, doubtless imputing his failure to 
the carelessness or inattention of the author himself. 

But it was reserved for Mr. YounG to demonstrate, that 
the lameness of his predecessor’s representations was attri- 
butable not to any weakness inherent in the part itself, but 
to a want of right conception. Accordingly his performance 
of Jago, last Tuesday, was as perfect a piece of acting as 
the stage can boast of at present. True, there were in it 
no sudden transitions from one passion to another, taking 
the audience by surprise; nor no ebullitions of stormy rage, 
succeeded by a gentle calm—wooing, as it were, applause ; 
nothing was introduced but what the part admitted, and 
the author intended; but all was tranquil and undisturbed, 
a8 in the cool security of one whose deep laid plans succeed- 
ed to his wish; in the presence of others his demeanour 
was such as would naturally give him the reputation of 

‘¢ A fellow of exceeding honesty,” 
to his possession of which quality frequent allusions are 
made. The scene in which Jago first communicates his 
poison was played in a masterly style by Mr. Young; here. 
it was, in particular, that his superior skill shone forth. Not 
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once was he tempted to forget that he was still in the pr. 
-sence of Othello, nor did one self congratulory smile 
him. Nothing could equal the refined hypocrisy with whi 
he uttered the fullowing passages :— 


“* Good name in man or woman, good my Lord, 
‘¢ Ts the immediate jewel of our souls.” — — 
** O beware my Lord of jealousy.” 


and 
‘¢ There’s matter in’t, indeed, if he be angry.” 


But these passages, though admirable, were scarcely 
superior to the rest, which altogether formed the most com. 
plete picture of a tissue of dissimulation, unbroken, say 
wheu in the soliloquies he unburdens his whole soul, an 
speaks and acts like Jago himself. 


** And what's he then that says I play the villain?” 


Perhaps after all, the character itself, however represent 
ed may not seem to demand such high praise, being ev- 
dently inferior in consequence and interest to Othello; bit 
surely the more credit due to Mr. Youna, who could make 
it appear so prominent and who, by chasteness of concep- 
tion and execution, has rescued the play itself, in a gren 
degree, from one of its greatest blemishes. 


STANZAS 


Addressed to Miss’M. TREE, on her performance of Clari 
in the opera of “‘ Clari; or, The Maid of Milan.” 





*¢ Chacun croit retrouver dans cette mélodie, comme dans 
l’astre pur et tranquille de la nuit, l'image de ce qu'il sor 
haite sur la terre.” Cortnnr. 


Beautiful Clari, ne’er shall 1 forget 
Till life has ceas’d within this heart to beat, 
Thy drooping form like some fair Tilly wet 
With onkind storms, so melancholy sweet. 
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Thy look with love and innocence replete— 
thy faltering step, that told the agony 
That thrill’d thee, when suspicion of deceit 
In him thou Jov’dst came o’er thee witheringly— 
All sunk too deeply e’er to fade from memory. 


Yes, Clari, these alone would have assign’d thee 
Praise from each heart where aught like feeling dwelt. 
But oh ! there was a moment which enshrined thee 
In the soul’s deepest cell—’twas when we felt 
Each passion into one emotion melt 
As o’er us stole thy plaintive ‘‘ Home, sweet Home” 
I could that moment at thy feet have knelt, 
} felt if blest with thee I would not roam 
From humblest roof to dwell ‘neath fortune’s proudest 
dome. 


It was Sicilia’s village melody 

Simple yet sweet, plaintive and sorrowing, 
Aad thou didst pour it forth as plaintively 

As e’er it floated on the balmy wing 

Of Summer’s-evening zephyr. Pathos’ string 
Was touched in every heart,—the wildly gay 

Ceased the loud laugh—Envy forgot to sting, 
Love stopp’d his tale tu list to such a lay, 
And admiration’s meed e’en party deign’d to pay. 


I’ve seen thee often, as the light of heart, 
The sorrowful, the tender, but I ne’er 
Beheld thee so much excellence impart 
To any object of the poet’s care, 
As to the interesting Milan fair. 
I’ve seen thee often, and as oft admired 
The charms of form and mind fall’n to thy share. 
But ne'er was with such soul-felt rapture fir’d, 
As that with which my heart by C/ari was inspired. 


1823. G. J. De WixveE, 
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ILLNESS OF THEATRICAL PERFORMERS, 


Mr. Drama. 


Permit me to call your attention to the illiberal insinu- 
ations, and malignant, though impotent attempts at wit, 
with which the press but too frequently abounds, in regard 
to the illness of theatrical performers. Of late, it has be- 
come almost a fashion with certain ephemeral scribes, on 
the indisposition of an actor or actress being announced as a 
reason of non-appearance, to seek some unworthy pretext, 
or latent motive for the absence of the individual. Not that 
the writer himself has any probable grounds for i 
or even suspecting the existence of such duplicity ; but he 
cannot lose the opportunity of saying, what he conceives to 
be a clever thing, and which the reader nine times out of 
ten, pronounces an insipid one. Hence the ingenuity and 
originality displayed in the puns upon Love, 7ree, and 
Bunn ; hence the Young and Macready fevers, and hoc ge- 
nus omne. 

Still the mischief-making tendency of such articles, is 
partly accomplished, and the reader even while he marvels 
at the stupidity of the comment, very possibly gives full 
credence to the fact affirmed in the text. That performers 
have frequently disappointedthe managers and the audience 
from petty jealousies, and private pique, I am far from 
denying ; but does it for that reason follow, that the charac- 
ter of a le individual, simply because he is a public 
personage, is to be wantonly compromised or calumniated 
by ‘every puny whipster” of the press, who may think 
proper to draw his pen against it ? 

‘That sex is no protection from such unmanly assailants, 
has been sufficiently instanced in the gallantry of the late 
attacks upon Miss Tree., But I more particularly regret 
what I conceive to be the case, that the dread of these unge- 
nerous insinuations, has more then once prompted a per- 
former to make an attempt, when the state of his health 
should have induced him to abstain from it. Let me ask 
any ove who witnessed Mr. KEan’s début this season, (al- 
though the mere pantomime of that great actor is worth 
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the finished efforts of most other tragedians,) whether his 
physical energies were competent, in his feeble state, to 
such exertions as the giant conceptions of his soul de- 
manded. Yet I am glad that he did appear, to exhibit in 
his own person, an unanswerable refntation of the disgrace- 
fal rumours in general circulation, that his illness has been 
bat feigned, and his absence from tie , the result of 
feelings, which a mind like his would di ; 

I may likewise say in regard to Mr. SuHerwin’s first a 
pearance in Dandie Dinmont, that, after the unaccountable 
manner in which this promising and ingenious young man, 
has been kept from public view, I was gratified at seeing 
him in the hero of ‘‘ Charlie's Hope ;” since, in spite of his 
weak state of health, there shone out the soul within,the true 
vis comica, the genuine humour, the admirable rusticity, 
which rendered the whole performance, the most delightful 
thing of the kind, since the decease of the unrivalled Emery. 
Bat most will, I believe, concur with me, that the evident 
debility, which at times considerably affected his voice, 
might have justified him in strict prudence, in deferring the 
gtatification, which his presence afforded to the audience. 

. Surely, Mr. Drama, the members of a profession, so ex- 
posed both from their feelings and exertions, to the effects 
of occasional indisposition, which, even when not severe, (1) 
might materially affect their reputatiun, ought to be exempt 
from the shafts of coarse insinuation and brutal jocularity ; 
and I shall be happy, if these few remarks, should have any 
tendency to render the effects of such weapons less injurious 
their intended victims. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, 


s 





a T 


(1) Suppose only a slight attack of tooth-ache. 
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SHAKSPEARE’S CONTEMPORARIES. : 


Mr. Drama. 

Should you conceive the following short notices 
of some of SHAKSPEARE’S coadjutors and contemporaries, of 
sufficient interest to merit a place in your elegant miscellany, 
by laying them before your readers you will confer an obli- 
gation upon 

Your obedient servant, 


Great Malvern, Dec. 4, 1823. 
E. M. 


RICHARD BURBAGE. 


We will begin with BurBaGe, who, to borrow the ex- 
pression of Pore, “ the first in merit as the first in place” 
during the life-time of our immortal bard sustained with 
high and universal approbation, the principal character in 
most of his celebrated tragedies. 

In the part of Richard III. it is supposed by many men 
of the present day, that BurBaGE has never been equalled, 
and although those who remember the departed excellence 
of Gargick and Cooke, or have witnessed the animated 
performance of Kean in his representation of the hunch 
backed tyrant, will pause ere they acquiesce in the truth of 
the supposition; yet when we recollect that BuRBAGE, in 
addition to bis own acknowl theatrical] abilities, had the 
advantage of consulting on all dubious or obscure points, 
the greatest dramatic genius of that or any other age, we 
cannot deny its claim to extreme probability. 

His delineation of the arduous and wayward character 
of Hamlet, and his performance of Brutus, Coriolanus, 
Macbeth, Othello, and Lear, are noticed by contemporary 
writers as being of peculiar excellence. The following 
character of this admirable performance, which is given by 
Fiercuer in his “Short Discourses on the English stage” 
may nvt prove unworthy the attention even of some of our 
most celebrated tragedians of the present day. © 

‘* He was a delightful Proteus, so wholly transforming 
himself into his parts, and putting off himself with his 
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cloaths, that he never (even in the tyring house) assumed 
himeelf again until the play was done. He had all the 
of an excellent actor, animating his words with speak- 
and his speech with action, his audience being never 
more glad than when he was speaking, nor more sorry than 
when he held his peace ; yet even then he was an excellent 
actor still; never failing in his part when he had done 
» but with his looks and gesture maintaining it 
still to the height.” 

The father of baw was himself an actor, and is 
posed to have & countryman of our immortal poet. 
pt naneaed BurRBAGE, the subject of this memoir, was born 
in the year 1563, consequently at the period of his de- 
cease 1619, was 56 years of age: he was buried in the 
church of St. Leonard, Shoreditch, on the 19th of March, 
1619, where the following short and piquant epitaph was 

placed upon his tomb— 


<¢ Exit BURBAGE.” 


An epitaph on this celebrated tragedian was likewise 
found in the MS. papers of the Sloan. Museum, which, 
was it not calculated to show the high degree of estimation 
in which our actor was held, from the dowsrel style of its 
metre, might have been again consigned to oblivion 
from which it has been reserved. 


Epitaph on BursaGs, the Player. 
“ This life’s a play scann’d out by nature's arte 
Were every man hath his allotted parte 
This man has now (as many more can tell). 
Ended his part, and he hath acted well. 
The play now ended, think his grave to be 
The detrring house of his sad tragedie ; 
Where to give his fame this, be not afraid, 
Here lies the best tragedian ever plaid.” 


JOHN HEMINGE. 
JOHN HEMINGE, joint r and lessee of the Globe 
Theatre, is likewise spoken of as an eminent tragic per- 
former, but as the Only character in which he was parti- 
gBe3 
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cularly distinguished is ‘‘ that king of good fellows’’ Faj. 
staffe, we may safely infer that tragedy was by no means 
his forte. , 

He was born in 1566, at the village of Shottery, near 
Stratford-upon-Avon, and it is highly probable that through 
his medium, and not by the means generally described, 

' SHAKSPEARE obtained his first introduction to the stage. 

We find the name of HEMmiNGE conjoined with that of 
BurRBAGE, SHAKSPEARE, &c., in the licence granted by 
James I, to the Globe company of comedians, authorising 
their undisturbed representations of dramatic performances, 
and likewise in the grant of scarlet and velvet, which was 
allowed every second year by his Majesty, (tor the pur- 
pose of making cloaks) to the players ; he is also mentioned 
as a principal performer in that company of comedians, 
who on the invitation of the above-mentioned monarch, 
paid a visit to the Scottish court and capital during the 
reign of Queen ELIZABETH. 

Although he commenced performer only, HEMINGE soon 
became by dint of perseverance and good fortune, a princi- 
pul proprietor of the Globe, and had entirely relinquished 
acting some years before his death. Hemince published 
in conjunction with ConDELL, a fellow manager, the: first 
complete edition of SHAKsPEARF’s plays. William: He- 
MINGE, son to the subject of the memoir, after the death of 
his father commeniced dramatic poet, and in the year 1640, 
produced a comedy called the “‘ A/ad-cap.” He likewise 
was author of two other plays, the “* Cataract” and ‘‘ Jew's 
Tragedy,” both of which are probably lost. 

HEMINGE made his *‘ final exit’ on the 10th of October, 
1634, in the 68th year of his age, and was: buried in the 
church of St. Mary's, Aldermanbury. . it is supposed, he 
died of the plague which about that period ragedin London 
so violently, and on which occasion all the theatres were 
ordered to be closed. : 


/ 


(To be continued.) 
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A VIEW OF THE DIFFERENCE BETWEEN THE 
THEATRIC DECLAMATION 
OF THE 
ANCIENTS AND THE MODERNS, 
With some Hints respecting the latter. 


1. Theatric declamation was very different among the 
ancients, to what it is and ought to be with us, from the na- 
ture of the thing itself, and from the difference of circum- 
stances. Numberless passages in QUINTILIAN, and other an- 
cient historians, critics and grammarians, evidently prove 
that the ancient dramatic declamation was subservient to 
the rules of the musical rythmus ; and by this according to 
AnistipEs,(1) their action, as well as recital, was regulated. 
But to explain this seeming paradox, it will be necessary to 
make here some preliminary remarks. The ancients gave 
a much more extensive signification to the word music (mu- 
sica), than we do, which they derived from the muses, or 
at least from some of them. It is fot this reason, that the 
same ARISTIDES and QUINTILIAN detined it to be ‘‘ an art 
thatteacheth all that relates to the use of the voice, and the 
manner of performing all the motions of the body with 
grace:” Ars decoris in vocibus et motibus. Therefore 
poetry, declamation, dancing pantomimes, and many other 
gestures and exercises, were subservient to this art. . 

.2. That part of general music, which taught the art of 
declamation and gesture according to the rules of an estab- 
lished» method (and which we perform by. instinct, or at 


most by the aid of common sense) was distinguished by the 


name ‘* hypocritic music,;’’ and this musical art was called 
by the Greeks “‘ orchesis,” and by the Romans “galtatio.”’ 
It was however, so far from being an advantage to the an- 
cients to have this musical art which we have not, that it 
was, on the contrary, a mark of great imperfection. For 
in the first place it was an instance of high absurdity, to re- 


(1). De Musica, lib. 1. — 





cy 
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present a tragedy, or comedy, before an audience of 
thousand people, the far greatest part of whom could aa 
ther hear, nor see what passed to any good purpose, unless 
they were possessed of organs which we have not. The the- 
atres of London and Paris, may conveniently contain 
thousand persons; and that is found sufficient in the most 
populous cities, where there are several places of entertain- 
ment open on the same day, and where the people are rea- 
sonable euough to succeed each other in their diversions, 
As the features of the face could not be distinguished at so 
great a distance, much less the alterations of countenance, 
they had resourse to masks, a wretched, childish invention 
that destroyed all the strength and variety of expression, 
Their action became extravagant, and at the same time 
subservient to a regular mechanism; which prevented all 
the refinement, and all the pleasure of surprise, in the per- 
formance, and must have had an effect horribly disagreeable 
to those who were placed near the stage. 

3. The egregious imperfection of their language likewise, 
which conshanea of syllables long and short, whose duration 
was determined by a set measure of time, and their manner 
of turning these syllable, after the method of the orchesis 
of the Greeks, was another disadvantage. For by this 
means they determined by notes or characters placed after 
the long and short svilables, not only the nature, but the 
duration of each action. Now nothing could be moreaf- 
fected, more constrained and disgustful, than sucha method 
of declaiming. How far superior in this respect are the mo- 
derns, who consult nature alone in their theatric declama- 
tion ; who can make the audience hear each sigh, who can 
accompany it with a proper attitude ; who can 
vary their action ; who can seize the lucky moment, and 

e the countenance fally express the sensations of the 
mind ! Nature does all here; and art, infinitely inferior to 
nature, did all among the ancients. Modern declamation 
cannot be subservient to a musical rythmus, seeing we speak 
rapidly, and without affectation. -actors learn their art 
without art, assisted by reflection ; and they arrive at a de- 
gree of excellence infinitely greater, by a method far more 
simple, and by efforts incomparably more easy. 

4. We do not, however, presisely know what the theatric 
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declamation of the ancients was ; nor what were the musical 
struments which accompanied that declamation. The title 
to the ‘“‘ Eunuch” of TERENCE says, for example, ‘‘that 
Flaceus, the Freedman of Ctaupius, made the music of 
that piece, in which he employed the two flutes, the right 
andthe left.” These flutes, it is likely, gave the tone to 
the actor, which must have had a very odd effect on the 
audience. Most of the ancient pieces have similar titles. 
But as this art has happily no place in modern declamation, 
we shall say no more of it, but pass to matters of real 


5 We think there is good reason to believe, moreover, 
that the most polished nations of Europe do not accompany 
their discourses, in general, with so many gesticulatjons as 
the Greeks, the Romans, and other inhabitants of warm 
climates. They appear to have found the method of ani- 
mating a discourse, and giving it expression, by the simple 
inflections of the voice, and by the features of the counte-: 
nance ; which is far more decent, more just and rationz1, 
than all those contortions which perpetually derange the 
natural attitude of the body and its members, and give the 
speaker the air of an harlequin. : 

6. Expression, therefore, forms at once the essence and 
the end of declamation : and the means of producing it 
consists, in a pronunciation that is sonorous, distinct, and: 
pleasing, supported by an action that is decent and prope¢ 
to the subject. If the best dramatic poet has need of a good 
declaimer or actor, to make his writings produce their pro- 
per effect, the actor has likewise need of a good poet to 
enable him to please and affect by the action; for it is to 
little purpose, that he endeavours to charm his auditory 
by uniting with nature all the powers of art, if the poet has 
not furnished him with sentiments that are rational and af- 


7. The actor, in studying his part before a large mirror, 
where he can see his whole figure, in order to determine 
the most proper expressions for every thought, should con- 
sult nature, and indeavour to imitate her. ‘But, in this 
imitation, he should take care not to make too servile.a 
copy. He has this to observe, in common with his col-: 
leagues: viz. that the theatre is intended to exhibit am imi- 
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tation of nature, and not nature itself. Tragedy and co 
medy form pictures of human life; but these picturesare 
also pieces of perspective, which require strokes somewhat 
stronger than nature, that they may be discerned at a dis- 
tance. The actor.is elevated to a considerable height from 
the ground ; he is surrounded by scenery, he is separated 
from the audience by the orchestra, and he speaks in verse ; 
all this is not natural ; but the spectator is to accede to this 
necessary illusion, in order to promote his own pleasure, 
which would not be so great as it is, were all these matters 
otherwise disposed. Declamation, therefore, should some- 
what exceed, but never lose sight of nature. 

8. The tone of an actor’s voice should be natural, but re- 
gulated by the extent of the theatre ; sufficiently loud to 
be heard by all the audience, but not so violent as to rend 
their ears. A pure and eful pronunciation, without 
any provincial accent, is likewise a great merit in an actor; 
and he should always habituate himself to speak in a man- 
ner perfectly distinct. It is a capital point in the pronoun- 
cing Of verse, not to separate the two hemistichs, rest- 
ing too long on the cesura in the middle, or dwelling on 
the end of each hemistich: for by so doing, the actor falls 
into a monotony, an insufferable uniformity of cadence, in 
a piece that consists of some thousand lines. The grada- 
tions of the voice demand also a very judicious observance. 
The actor, who begins in a high tone, will find it very diffi- 
cult to sustain it throughout the whole piece: and he, who 
clamours incessantly, wil] find his lungs fail him in those 
parts, where the vehemence of passion requires the strongest 
efforts. If I may be allowed the expression, the strongest 
touches, the boldest figures, will not there stand out from 

he picture in a striking manner. 

9. The deportment of an actor should be constantly grace- 
ful, decent, and properly adopted ta the character he repre- 
sents. An old ian has a different position of body from a 

tit maitre, an aged queen from a young princess; 
pe gallant from a valet de chambre, &c. A rational 
observance of nature, and of the best actors, are here the 
surest guides. The same may be said of the action of the 
hands, the theatric step, &c. An inanimated figure, a 
body in the position of a statue, and hands immoveable, are 
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ws displeasing in the scene, as a player whose iaccasant 
iculation resembles the action of a puppet. 

10, Every actor who aspires to make his art something 
more than mechanical,- will (after reading the piece atten- 
tively through) begin by epabling himself readily to repeat 
hispart, that the defect of his memory may not embarrass 
hisaction. When he is so far a master of it, he will make 
it the subject of serious reflection in his closet; endeavour 
toseize the true sense of the author; and to find out that 

ion of each sentiment and passion, which is the 
most natural, the most striking, and best adapted to the 
; and which he will cultivate by repeated essays, till 

he is able to render it in its full force. 





Harry THUNDER. 
Slat Dec. 1823. 


FELD SD 


THEATRICAL INQUISITION. 

“ The Stage not only refines the manners, but it is also 
the hest teacher of morals ;—for it is the truest and most 
intelligible picture of human life; it shews not merely the 
outward man, but the inward workings of the mind and 
presents to the observer a Panoramic view at once of men 
aod things.” J. 


NEW DRURY LANE THEATRE. 


* —— 


Journal of Performances, with Remarks. 


J 26. Richard 3rd—Harlequin and Flying Chest. 
7K ©" ying 


«—Kenilworth—Ibid. 
a ee and Young—Ibid. 
29. ilandering—Pantomime. 
30.—Selection of Music. 


31.—Merchant of Venice—Pantomime. 

Feb. 2.—Macbeth—Giovanni in London. 

We never recollect seeing the tragedy so well performed 
is it was this evening. The murderous Thane was person> 
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ated with more judgment and characteristic energy by 
Mr. Kean, than by any predecessor excepting Garnicx, 
His dagger scene, his description of the slaughter of Dun- 
can, and subsequent resolve to brave il out sword in hand, 
were full of that fire and self-command, which, only an 
actor of real genius can feel or display; and. his combat 
with Macduff was admirably sustained. Mrs. Buwn entered 
into the part of Lady Macbeth with great success. Her 
sleep walking scene has been seldom surpassed. Mr. Wat- 
LACK evinced a just and strong conception of the:character 
of Macduff, and in many instances, especially in the scene 
in which he learns the fate of his wife and children, he 
rose to great excellence, and in the combat vied both with 
the spirit and the address of his skilful antagonist. We 
never indeed saw a contest with the sword better managed. 
This tragedy is one of those half-a-dozen pieces of, SHaks- 
PEARE which stands out before the rest, and would alone, 
perhaps, have been sufficient to immortalize. his name. 
The fervour of his imagination, and the lumisonsness of 
his discernment are nowhere more strikingly digplayed; 
nor, while thé flashes of his everready and inexhaustible 
conception are freely indulged, does he in .a single: sceue 
fail to support himself to its climax, or to.render that cli- 
max worthy of his almost supernatural force and, ;vividity. 
The tragedy of Macbeth, as now represented,. may be 
termed a serious operatic masque. _ The music bythe com- 
bined contrivance of SHADWELL and D’AVENANT,, was 80 
liberally introduced, as to make,the piece largely partake 
of the general character of the dramas brought forward in 
their time; and this fact brings us to the consideration of 
Lock’s compositions, as applied to. the illustration of the 
characters of Hecate and the Wierd Sisters. The wild rude- 
ness that has always been so justly admired in the,masic of 
Macbeth was composed under the influece of two: great 
examples, Lutty and ‘CambERT, the.;firsf, of ,whom was 
the favourite musician of the French Court,, angythe second 
organist of the Church of St. Honoré, Bothorthem were 
distinguished masters of the Canty figurato, and 89 i 

by Cuar.es II, that Lock, to secure his Majesty's patro- 
nage, was careful to make them his mode)s,,.qudjgosedu- 
lows and ingenious a8 to succeed in his attempt. ‘He, much 
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about the same time, soon after CuarLes’s restoration, in 
the celebration of which his talents were engaged, produ- 
ced the music of two other pieces—the Tempest of S44%3- 
pearge, and an Opera, or Masque, called Psyche, in whick 
strains of much the same cast are employed—strains which, 
in fact, though they now seem wild and savage, were at 
that period very differently considered. Like the dramas 
they accompany and enrich, they partake of the character 
of the age; and again, like those dramas, wear, in our 
estimation, an aspect deriving some of its influence over us 
from their inherent exvellence, and part from our vene- 
ration of whatever is in a degree antique, and known to 
have been ‘admired by our forefathers. Independently, 
however, of any indulgence shewn to the music of Mar - 
Tuew ‘Lock, on account of its antiquity, its claims to 
our estimation arevery considerable. Its style, affer every 
allowance is made for what may be called the fashion of 
the dramatic music of his day, is very original. It most 
felicitously depicts the nature of the characters to whom its 
performance is allotted. The points and responses are ably 
given and arranged; and while the melody is peculiarly ap- 
) aud the harmony judiciously consolidated, the 
parté are’ disposed with all the skill and address of which 
the abilest theorists of the time were masters. The perfor- 
mance of this music last night was in the best style. 
GzorGce Smitn’s fine bass voice was never heard to greater 
advantage than in the passages given to Hecate; and Mr. 
Horn, Misses Cupitr, and Povey, were equally happy in 
the parts assigned them. Afacbeth was succeeded hy Gio- 
vantni, in which Madame Vestris and HarLey exerted 
their: talents with their usual success und afforded all that 
satisfaction which they so well know how to ensure. 
3-Kenilworth—Actress of All-W ork—Cataract. 
] and Young—Pantomime. 
5.—Ph —Pantomime. ~ 
- 6\Atiew Way to Pay Old Debts—Spoiled Child—Gio- 


- -ilsiefine play of MassinceR’s was brought out in full 
strength this evening for the first time this poh aa the, 
Curtain rose to a most crowded and fashionable house. __ 

MassincER was one of the great band of dramatists, who 
FF 
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with Ben Jonson, Forp, SHirktey, DEcKER and others, 
followed on the the immortal SHaKsPEARE, and poured the 
brilliancy of day around the comparative darkness Of that 
period of our history. The sun of SHAKSPEARE rose og 
that age without one intervening ray of twilight to obscure 
its brightness, and has continued through successive ages 
to reign unrivalled lord of the ascendant. In energy and 
originality, MassiNGER approaches perhaps, more nearly 
to the great Bard than any other writer. He has not the 
tenderness of Forp nor the passages of uncommon beauty 
that prevail through the writings of BEAUMONT and F.et- 
CHER; but his style is marked by all that vigour and 
strength of conception and expression that — 
this romantic age of hazardous daring. All the ‘s 
of this period are interspersed with passages of pruriency 
and grossness; but they are like the weeds that shoot up 
beneath a burning sun on the rich Indian soil; amid 
thousand flowers and shrubs, and take little from the 
merit of these great productions, Three of Massincan’s 
dramas have lately held possesion of the stage, and have 
been distinguished by the splendid efforts of the great actor 
who now stands unrivalled in this Country. Zhe Duke of 
Milan; Riches; and the fine play under consideratiou, 
have successively been revived with all the powers of 
Mr. Kean. Nothing could be finer than his performance 
on this evening. It was perhaps the most perfect and im- 
pressive effort of histrionic genius ever witnessed. His 
energy in some scenes was overpoweringly terrific; his eye 
his action, his voice, produced an effect we have not words 
to describe. His early scenes with Marraill, and the de-' 
velopement of his plans of family aggrandizement were 
finely given. His interview with his daughter and the way 
in whicli he unmasked his designs and poured the leprous 
distilment of his villany into her ears were finely given. 
The last scene of disappointment of all his views, when he 
finds his deed a blank, and then attempts to wheedle Mar- 
rail, and the subsequent discovery of his daughters maré 
riage with A/lworth was the finest acting we ever witnes- 
sed. His sudden exclamation and the look that accompa- 
nied his denunciation of vengeance were terrific. 
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‘* Village nurses 

Revenge their wrongs with curses ; " 

A syllable I’ll not waste, but thus I take the life 
Which, wretch, I gave thee”. 


Mr. Kean’s whole performance of this arduous character 


would give immortality to any actor ; it was enthusiastically 
received by the audience. Mr. OxBerry made his appear- 
nce in his old character of Justice Greedy, after a long 
absence from these boards; and was exceedingly well re- 
ceived. Dowron’s Marrall, was also admirably played. 
7.—Guy Mannering—Cataract. 
9.—Macbeth—Giovanni in London. 
10,—Road to ruin—Cataract. 
,11.—Hypocrite—Lodoiska, [revived]. 
A numerous audience was attracted this evening by the 
sevival of this musical drama, aided by those magnanimous 
(performers, the Horses, The interest of this piece however, 
is too meagre, and the dialogue in general too solemn, and 
‘monotonous, to draw forth any feeling but a soporific one. 
At.requires, indeed, every adventitious aid to make it at all 
passable, and although it received that support it was very 
ponderous, If it had not been for Harxey’s vivacity of 


~ fone and manner, the clattering hoofs of the horses and fi- 


the active warfare between Poles and Tarters we 


. 16;-—Hypoctite —Halt of Caravan—Spoiled Child. 
_19.—A new Way to Pay. Fodoisk. 
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were judiciously bestowed on it, selected from SHAKs- 
PEARE’S poens and plays, and the strength with which 
it was cast, its performance received very high approba- 
tion.—Itis well known that SHAKSPEARE forced his “ fat 
hero” into love at the conimand of Queen Elizabeth, who 
certainly displayed a greater liking forthe hamour of the 
Kuight, than sympathy with the tender passion. SHaxs- 
PEARE had more taste than her Majesty.. He knew that 
“ Falstaff ‘could not be in love without ceasing to be Fal- 
staff;” and he sketched the character a8 one in which ava- 
rice was the leading passion ; but into the composition of 
which love could never enter. His genius was fettered; and 
he commenced his work, as it were, with a rule and com- 
pass : therefore, the Falstaff of the Merry Wives of Windsor 
48 not the merry, laughter-loving Knight of Henry JV. The 
outlines are the same, but the filling ap of the pictare is 
very different. However, there is much in the character 
to amuse, and a considerable portion of the drama, not only 
of the incidents but of the dialngue, ds on the effective 
acting of the representative of the old fat man, For this 
| reason the play has been seldom acted, because it is difficult 
to procure an actor capable of sustaining the arduous part, 
Mr. DowTon sustained it last night ; aud, we’ thitik, dis- 
appointed the audience, or, at least, those who had formed 
an idea of the character from that which SHAKSPEARE 
drew. Mr. DowrTon,-however, conceived the well, 
bat his powers are certainly unequal to the task allotted 
him. In one or two scenes The was excellent, particularly 
in the interview between him and Ford, under the name of 
Brook ;° but ‘even ‘here, ‘his acting'was unnatural, “When 
he tells the disguised Ford, how he will behave towards 
him should they meet ; he-starés at hint; and ro 
stick upor his ’ as hewould ‘have ‘dor 
had lie known‘ who'was ms ro MO 
Mr. WALLACK was'extellent)as the jealoas;Ford; and 
Mr. Pen Ley ‘sustaitied very iy tes part of Page, Mr. 
Harter Bo nrcrvemtoen ‘Of the simple Stender was an 
dr irsstioer' Wi Onwennt vies os 
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The female parts were ably sustained by Miss Povey, as 
ede Page; Miss StepHens, as Mrs Ford; Miss ig 
Sere HARLowe, as Mrs. Quickly. | 

tad tied 4 little more than was necessary poh 
for the’w ug’dame. The chief attraction, however, 
‘was the agiee Several of the most beautiful of Suaxe- 
FRARE’S Iyrie’ Pieces. had been selected for the occasion 
ithe music to which had been composed and adapted by Mr. 
‘Horn and Mr. Parry. Mr BRAHAM, who sustained 
‘the part of the successful lover of “sweet, Anne Page,” 
sang in a delightful style the stanzas from Love's Labour 
lost, A lover’s eyes will strike an eagle blind: the lines from 
“As you like it, Blow, blow, thou wintry wind: and a beauti- 
fal ballad supposed, to have been written by MaRLowe. 
In the latter he was enthusiastically and deservedly encored, 
‘MissSteVeNs gave most, exquisitely the words fromSBaK- 
prkaRe’s Passionate Pilgrim and Crabbed Ageand Youth, 
‘and asweet passage from one of the Bard's sonnets ; ‘as did 
Miss Cunitr the song from A Midsummer Night" * Dieam— 
‘When it is the time of night.—Monsieur Tonson closed the 
‘evenings entertainmeuts much to the satisfaction of a 


‘crowded house. 
\* 21—Ibid—Lodoiska. | 


_ 23--Hamlet—Cataract. 
COVENT GARDEN THEATRE, | 


Journal of Performancety with Remarks ' 
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26 King Lear—Haloquin and Foor Ratio, 
seri, cae rs esas ms 

merit of Mr. Youna in those characters,.w, rile 
diplay-ot thatgore and ich fond oppo 

of rgeous. action, and. 
vm varhich ne stands stands second to. ce The 
character of Lear, which he personated §>, 18, not 
aot toe mld acy canned fon mnitoee 
lopement of these qualities ; and.al she, Lear, of Mr. 
Young, cannot be considered as a fai en yet it was not 
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from a perusal of the play. In our 
of Mr. Y. consisted in a total absence of passion, in a: 
great indulgence of declamation, where declamation wis 
rapid and ineffective, and in an endeavour rather to adapt 
the character to his peculiarities, than in the more appro- 
priate one of adapting his qualifications to the part he had 
undertaken to personate. However, with the exception of 
Kean, “ who is not any thing if not passionate,” thereis 
no actor who conld at all sustain so arduous and difficult a 
character. Mr. Y. may therefore perform it from the ne- 
cessity of having}such a play acted, but we have too good 
an opinion of his taste, and consciousness of his own powers, 
to suppose that he would select it of His own choice. The 
Edgar of KEMBLE, was an animated and effective piece of 
acting. Miss Lacy’s Cordelia, deserves no favour, and we 
are unwilling to say any thing unkindly. The part, is cer- 
tainly not a very popular one, nor likely in any hands to 
produce much effect. The play is too well known to need 
much criticism, but we cannot conelude this notice without 
expressing a wish, that we may not see it again at this 
honse, in the hands of the same performers, unless the 
public be tired of every thing else ; or a ‘‘ special request,” 
or some other such urgent calé impose upon the proprietors 
the necessity of producing it. 
27.—Much Ado about Nothing—lIbid. 
28.—Man of the World—lIbid. 
29.—Cabinet—Ibid. 
30.—No Performance. 
31.—Timour the Tartar—Simpson & Co.—Pantomime. 
Feb. 2.—King Lear.—Pantomime. 
3.—John Bull—Ibid. 
4.—Man of the World—Ibid. 
5.—Cabinet—Ibid. 
6.—Clari— Zhe PoacueErs, (lst time}—Ibid. 

‘The plot of this farce, as far as we could understand it, 
turns upon the adventures of a young lady of rank, sister to 
a German Count (to whom, however, she‘ does not seem 
very well known), who having become enamoured of a 
gentleman dwelling in the family of her brother as an 
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hits upon.the following odviows method of getting 
SO: 


f her attachment _ peasant upon’’the’ Count’s 
” having been convicted of the crime of poaching, in- 


of talent necessary to rescue it from the ignoble 

fate of being ultimately she/fed. It istoo much sprinkled 
with gross double entendres, ever to be a favourite, ex, 

with the low visitants of ‘he upper galleries. The au 

solely indebted to the exertions of the actors, Cox 

Who is a very pleasant comic performer, was lively and ac 
tive in the Count, and BLANcHaRko and Jon&s topped their 

Respective parts of the Poacher and Equerry, ra CHat- 
TERLEY too, in the character of the alias—loving Countess, 
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5 "—Cortez—Ibid—Ihid. ria 

time] Poachers. LAND, or. the Return, from Siaver,( 
e —Pp, ; 

opera, under the above titlefrom: the'pen of ut 

vines , the successful author of the ‘‘ Founding i 

Forest” and several other pieces, was this eveni 

with complete success. The, scene is laid ry Nana and 

though the incidents are few, yet they are well im 

and the story taken in the aggregate, is not of the 

esting pane, the plots of operas usually are : in the scepe 

separate] considered, there is a great deal of really dre 

matic and truly effective merit, so much so, that even hadt 

not had the aid of some very charming music and 

we think it would have stood a very good chance of succes, 

but when the matchless strains of Rossini and Bisnoe, 

aided by the vocal powers of Sisciain, Duruser, Mis 

PATON, Miss TreE, and Miss Love, and the admirable 

acting of F4RREN, Cooper, Fawcett, &c.—it \could 

not fail of meeting the favour it received and enjoying a 

long and brilliant career. 

A war has been, for sometime carried on between the 
Genoese and Turks, in consequence of which, single ladies 
and wives are necessitated to BS nw rape a time from the 

preseusy of their lovers and hi Hostilities are at 

a ‘carried by the. Genoése into the Turkish territories, 
ae prove in favour of the former, but a part of 

ee srg om wari andenslaved by the fo 





principal of these are 
2 Ti to their native land in ‘saf : 
et are. Aurel di Montalto, a noble Genoese [Sinc 
Sore his valet Sonat eh and Marcille ‘Dow 
SET Between Aurelio and i an {Miss } PA 


a fe, ego w tse by 

urelio, an.\ yr alc 
‘Gho inthe ends dacovered to 6 Hone 
and he also turns to fy foal ot 
‘Peregrino, the husband of Zanina \ 
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yielding to the flirtation of Biondina, as a man, and learn- 
ing that Peregrino, is so, scriously wounded, as to have be- 
come only the remnant of a husband, is nota little chagrined 
athis appearance, and is very slowly reconciled to his re- 
tam. A considerable deal of pathos is extracted.from the 
situations in which 4urelio and C are thrown, and a 
good deal of wit and humour (although perhaps not of the 
newest kind) is drawn from the.character of Zanina, who 
as lively copy of the numerous waiting women, by whom 
she has long since been preceded. ; ’ 
__ It is almost needless to say, that. after a variety of inci- 
dents suitable to the several characters, and natural to the 
occasions out of which they are made to grow, the jea- 
lousy of 4urelio is pardoned, and a union follows between 
him and C/ymante, while Zanina, on finding that Prregri- 
#o's Wounds and mutilations have been feigned, by way of 
el ged sincerity and constancy, feels the renewal of all 
her pas i lama foragta the stirnetene of Cotes and 
Tusbes into his arms. On these events the opera .of Native 
Landis founded. olbs 

We have not space to go farther into a detail—the music 
is generallY the predeel attraction of these productions, 
and the lovers of that delightful science, experienced a gor- 
geous treat, Many of the airs are Of the first rate de- 
scription, both in point of melody. and character.. The 
! paniinents are, arranged with consummate skill, 
inal instances are productive of the effect, intended. 
¢ selections from Rossini are judicious: their execu- 
UCHR Abd 3) Faron (to. whom Fass. Wess. 8 
Gusively assigned) tasteful and expressive. The. 

orué of citizens yi pL ate of Genga, at the returo of 
their frienils from slavery is. spirited and exulting. The 
duo “between Celio and. Zanina in, the second. act, 15 both 
lively and pretty, and conveys the sentiment of the poetry 


Witra force as indicative of talent,.as its truth 3a declaratory 
Widen ht. Me ries gaye the ain at art, 1 prays o 











hen we “parted, in her sweetest style, 
harp in a manner that cvin- 
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ced her proficiency as a practitioner on that instrument. The 
castanet dance, with which the first act closed, was per- 
formed with agility. grace, and elegance, and its repetition 
vehemently demanded. The ballad, Yon blue, beautiag 
sky is with tears sparkling o’er, called forth Sincxair’s 

powers; its performance was chaste, impressive and 
sweet, and the Romance by the same, possesses some very 
elegant turns of thought and was deliciously given. The 
bravura, Hail, joyous day, from Rossini was executed with 
striking spirit, and almost wonderful flexibility, by Miss 
Paton ; and Miss Tree threw great beauty of style and 
tone into Z’here’s an Isle clasped by waves. Indeed, to no- 
tice according to their merits the various detached beautiful 
pieces, which are plentifully interspersed throughout the 
whole, would fill several pages, we can only therefore con- 
clude, by bestowing our hearty approbation on all con- 
cerned in the opera, and by observing that it well deserves 
the high success it met with. Several delightful views of 
Genoa and its environs, from the pencil uf the Gritves’s, 
added greatly to the general effect. 

11 —Ibid.— Pantomime. 

12.—Ibid.— Poachers. 

13.—John Ball—Pantomime. 

14.—Native Land—Poachers. 

16.—Romeo and Juliet—Pantomime, 

Miss F, H. Ketxy played Juliet with all that grace and 
feeling which have hitherto characterized her delineation 
of this favourite of SHaAKsPeARE’s. Miss K. was warmly 
greeted by the house on her entrée, and throughout the 
performance received that liberal and encouraging sup- 
sy spe ting or Eien rer a ated 

17.—Native Land—Poachers. alt ed 

18,<-Ibid.—- Pantomime, 4 

19.—Ibid.—Poachers. RS: 

20.—Much ado about Nothing—Irish Tudor—Panto- 
mime, 

21.—Native Land—Poachers. A." 

_@3.—Hamlet— Pantomime. i rae we te 

24.—Native Land—Poachers. awl. ba 
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MINOR DRAMA. 


SURREY THEATRE. 

February 16.—AsLan the Lion, or the Seven Brasen T0- 
wera of Tepelini. This is another of Mr. BaRRYMORE’S 
aomalous productions, and appears to be principally 
founded on the melo drama of Timour the Tartar; and 
las plenty of food for those whose ravenous appetites can 
only be filled with trumpets, explosions, conflagrations, 
thunder and blunderbusses. It has often occurred to us, 

the proprietors of the minor Theatres would do them- 
sr ch more if, instead of resorting to these 
pieces of and fustian, and sper large 


onseveral occasions) to many rejected and unacted 
Tragedies and Plays, which have of late issued from the press, 
of which we have no doubt, contain sufficient intrinsic 
to attract and interest an audience. In the case of 
Fesio, and some others, Mr. Dispin exposed to the world 
beauties, which would otherwise perhaps have lain dor- 
mant, and if the plaa we mention were adopted many more 
would be discovered, in which genius would be found, and 
consequently rescued from that oblivion which the rejection 
of managers has inevitably doomed it to. Among those 
we would recommend for representation (of course with 
cartailments) are : Fredoffo, by Matuain ; a finer tragedy 
than which the present stage cannot boast. Montalte;— 
Count Aresei, by Haines ;—Felvius Valene ; Lorenzo: 
and many others. we are certain, would, (if produced 
with the splendor which is bestowed on Messrs. Barry- 
More's, MitNER’s and Ker’s melo dramas) prove more 
successful and more advantageous to the managers, than any 
thing can bring forward from the pens of those gen- 
aD e advise them to think seriously of this. 
e plot of Asian is of the most meagre description, and 
is really not worth relating.—.4s/an the Lien, [H. KemBiE) 
triumphant from battle, determines on reward- 
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ing his two principal chiefs, Delvino [RowBoTHAM], and 
Mouctar, [AULD] for their brave and meritorious conduct 
during the war, with the hand of the fair Princess Mezona, 
with whom, both are desperately smitten. The conqueror 
in a trial of skill is to receive the prize. A furious combat 
ensues, in which Delvino is worsted ;—who in the impulse 
of disappointed love attempts the life of Mouctar, andis 
consequently driven from the presence of 4s/an with every 
mark of ignominy. In revenge, he traitorously enters into 
a compact with Gardiki, [GALLoT] a neighbouring prince, 
and Asian’s direst foe, and by his instrumentality, sla, 
his intended bride Erminahk, (Miss KEMBELL], and the 
Princess Mizona, are betrayed into the hands of their ene- 
roy and closely imprisoned. Deivino, however, repents him 
of his treachery, and becomes instrumental in their release, 
destroys Gardehi, preserves the life of Aficona, whos 
hand he joins in that of Mouctar, dies in her arms, ani 
the seven towers of Tepelini are razed to the ground. 

The acting displayed in this poor production was of the 
very best kind, and far surpassed what we have been accus- 
tomed to see on the minor stage for some time. Kempiz 
and RowsoTuHaM were indeed excellent, the latter in par- 
ticular ; his dying scene called forth long and loud appro- 
bation. Mrs. W. Crirrorn as the mother of Aslan, per- 
formed with much power and majesty, Miss TUNSTALL sung 
some very pretty ditties and, HerrinG made a very mea- 
gre part highly entertaining. The scenery by Tomkins 
was magnificent in the extreme. Particularly the seven Bra- 
zen Towers, the Halls of Aslan, and a distant view of 
Tepelini. A gorgeous procession with military band wa 
much. relished. The piece was well received by a mos 
crowded house. 





COBURG PHEATRE. 


- Several excellent pieces have been produced at this 
tre during the past month, founded on some glo: i 
of history, called “Alfred the Great,” 
the East or'the Siege of Acre’, from the pen of 
Mitner.——We shall endeavour to report in our’ 
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The house has been crowded to the ceiling every evening 
of performance. 





ROYALTY ‘THEATRE. 


February 9th. The CuieFtain’s BaNQuet or the Poisoned 
Cup. Anew melo drama invented and written by Mr.Gorr, 
under this title, was acted this evening for the first’ time. 
The author of it has before shewn his talents for this kind 
of composition, and the present production is credit- 


we cannot determine, 
words of one ofour greatest living geniuses | 
we eew ©48 Such acts to chronicles we yield” 
; there and see”. 
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where Lady Bertha, the relict of SirBertram is imprisoned; 
Here we become acquainted with Walter, who has been ia 
some way accessary to the murder of the latter, but is seized 
with compassion for Bertha’s condition and determines on re- 
lieving it. Murchardus gives orders for her being put to death, 
and Maurice makes an infamous proposal to her as the 
only way by which her life can be saved,.and which she 
indignantly refuses to accede to. The bell tolls one, the 
assassins enter, and are on the point of putting their designs 
into execution, when Walter who has overheard the direc- 
tions given to them by Maxrice, and learns their signal, 
opportunely arrives and saves the lady by killing the mur- 
derers. She flies with him to the castle of ‘Roderick, who 
has accepted the invitation of Murchardus to the banquet, 
which, intr Morna and Reginald decline, Waiter has 
some icions of Murchardus's designs and communicates 
them to ‘ginald, who resolves upon eee re feast 
in arith his retainers, and 
herse in tha catife the Wan just ebcaped! , for the pur- 
pose of making her appearance as the ghost. of herself to 
Murchardus. The impression which this living apparition 
makes on Murchardus, is, as our readers will su 
easily imagined than described. Reginald accompanied by 
Hildebrand, his esquire, visits Murchardus’s' wm the 
disguise of an unknown knight, and a 
and courteous manners of the times, is-very he hospitably recei- 
ved. During the entertainments he rémuins with his-vizor 
closed and preserves a most oe heme be silence, his squire 
oe as a reason for this aviour, ‘that his» master 
n 8 pilgrimage to the shrine of that “‘ holy bliss- 
fal arte THomAs eecase ore — ewara roy tre 
a he ‘offered up’ 


‘ambitious saint, fre fits a goble err 

it to Walter,’ Fort ‘a p-bearer ‘forthe | 

slight of band, 1 by eter ciety nits 
t of skytptins diet to cup for 

of Maurice, vurnme the ingredients of the poisoned: chalice 

to his. own lips ae drinks the deadly draught witich’ he 

intended for Roderick. The poison begins to operate im- 


mediately it'is taken, and in a fit of rage and agony; the vil- 
lain: Maurice expires. ‘The stranger knight now discovers 
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himself to be. Reginald, and accuses Murchardus with the 
intended crime, who plunges a dagger into his own bosom, 
and thus the play concludes. There is a very laughable 
and atnusing underplot, which, although it has but little con- 
nexion with the more serious parts of the piece, does not 
destroy their interest, but considerably enlivens them. The 
acting of Mr. Gorr in the principal character Maurice, was 
admirable. The success of this play depended a great deal 
on his own exertions, and they alone would have ensured 
it. Mr. ANDERTON performed the part of AMfurchardus, 
but we cannot. allow him a very great tribute of applause. 
He was always tootame, or else too gesticular and vociferous. 
We would advise this gentleman to read Ham/et’s directions 
to the players, for ‘‘ it offends us to the soul, to see a robus- 
tious periwig-pated fellow tear a passion to tatters, to very 
kag, to aplit the cars of the groundlings, &c,” ie ie 
tha bad an excellent representative,in AINSLIE, 
Gomexsas imparted a great deal of spirit and vivacity to the 
pert of Maud, a chambermaid of the prey ak An amor- 
ous old housekecper was very well acted by Howvanp. 
We must particularly notice the admirable performance 

ef Mesara. Wyatt and Beverty in the orkstan paste of “" 
Wittekind (who is described in the bills. as ‘‘half-rogu 
halffool, kalf-man, and half-monkey”) and Fushegh, 
warder of Moderick’s castle “ a sort of waste-butt, a walk- 
ing dépét- of spirituous liquors, in continual dread. of a 
coroner’s inquest being held upon him, or a verdict of 
“ died by excessive drinking.” Those two gentlemen had an 
excellent @ ity for the display of their comic talents 
in these and humourous characters, and never sn 


"themselves of it to greater , drape: Mr. Hin 


extremely, diverting as og RF ner Of Rederich's 
eacig Wale. Meni oon Peg peered sederich 
and Reginald, and the rest af the company Lot hei 


satisfaction to the. audinece Hell of Doge 
ed, particularly “‘:The Wie Gad Hall lanquet, tar’ bee Mr. 
Tusse.rox. . 


~ had ~ 
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WEST LONDON THEATRE. 


The play of the Mountaineers has been performed at 
this Theatre, which has lately undergone a thorough re- 
pair, been new beautified, decorated, and much improved, 
The decorations resemble those of the English Opera House, 
and the arrangements of the private boxes are in 
respects similar to those of the Italian Opera House; 
These alterations have been done for the performance of 
French plays, the season for which comménced last month. 
This species of foreign entertainment was very successfnl 
at this theatre.last season. The play of the Afountaineers 
was respectably got up, with appropriate dresses and de- 
corations, and many of the characters well sustained, par- 
ticularly Octavian, by a young gentleman of the name of 
Perkins, from PENLEY's company at Boulogne,’ and who 


it is said, is 'y to make his appearance at Drury-lane, ‘ 


He isonly twenty years of age, and sustained that arduous 
character ut with the most promising talents for 
such a line of acting ; his discovery of Floranthe, and his 
fall in the frantic scene were very effective ; the fall was man- 
aged, perhaps, as well as the most experienced tragedian. § 


The Theatre of Parma, is sb constructed, that a- of 


paper torn at the very back of the stage is heard”all’ ever 
the house. 


. 
——s 


At the Theatre of San Carlo, in Naples, a squadron of 
48 horses manceuvred with the greatest ease upon the stage, 
. in Duport’s ballet of Cinderella. They were rode by Ger- 

mans, and charged at full speed. 


The Lord Chamberlain has appointed Georce Cotman, 
Esq. Licenser and Reader of Plays, in the room of the late 
Mr. Larrent. This appointment is a mark of honour die 
to the talents and genius of Mr. Co.man. 





a | 
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SUPPLEMENT TO VOL. V. 


a oneianmnnaegumnae’ 











i MR. ELLISTON. 
[Resumed from page 326.) 


In the year 1809, Mr. Exxiston became proprietor of 
tag Big The poererees pkawereeanes wate 
y fire in that year, deprived all the actors of employment, 
ds while the ae commenced # series.of perfor- 
mances at the King’s tre, and the Lyceum, asa joint 
Grred cresting to thelr indivieal enestinnas ta enempemeet 
. to individu ions, to compensate 
themselves for the’ loasee they. bad gentelael by the confla- 
_. Amongst these was our hero, who the 
ved tye aindgeni aici gs ot 
house opened under his management on Easter Monday 
the 3rd of April with the customary description of enter- 
tainments ; ‘but not proving so profitable a jon as 
he had anticipated, he resolved upon trying whateffect his 
own’appearance would have. Asa preparatory measure 
the following letter was circulated amongst his. friends, 
and was afterwards published in the news 
** Mr. Evuisten announced his intention to appear 
in “‘ The Beggars Opera’ at the Royal Circus, on Thurs- 
next 15th of June.” 

“He finds, that some of bis friends have expressed regret 
that he should take any personal share in the performances 
at this theatre. Heis aware-of the kindness of the mo- 
tives which have led to this sensation; and, although he 
cannot admit such regret to be well founded, he is not the 


cg 
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less pleased, or grateful, that there should be persons 
feel so lively a solicitude for his character and walea 
»$6-To lessen the uneasingss of such. friends, he thinks {t 
his: daty’ to troubl shew. with 8 few words in explanation, 
by which he hopes he may oty them that he Should not 
to 'well deserve their regards, had he pursued any course 
bit> that which he bas taken.’ / yng 
$4 In the first place, he has reason to believe, that soitie 
of his'friends, not having been accustomed to visit the: Re 
yal Circus, are unacquainted with the extent. and excellent 
ofthe building asa Theatre; and are under a mistaken 
iimpression therefore, as to the. respectability of effect, 
which may be given to any performance an its stage, pigs 
perly appointed and ‘conducted. ; 28 
y“¢nSevondly, he believes that an equal degree of mi 
ension exists, as to the powers of the company: 
whom he is proposing to act. inl 08 
:i¢rim both these:particulars, he is persuaded tliat his 
friends, on inspection, will find themselves very pleasantly 
disappointed. ; yl awe 
‘$s But the main objection he imagines, is, as to:the 
josed derogation to which he ney malo himself, ' 
iiolag a little ont of the routine of his profession, in 
pearing at a Theatre, not commonly deemed a regelar 
eatre: ifs aid 
.» Tothis Mr. Extiston begs leave to answer, that, by ea 
ertion, and perhaps, by good fortune, he has the 
to find himself in a situation which does not require: thas 
he ‘should stand on more. punctilios than are ne 
that, in order to relieve himself from the incessant labos 
of such performances as be has been accustomed to in Lan- 
don, ‘and: in the Country, at all times, in all seasons,:and 
undes' all, circumstances, for many years past, be had 
thought it prudent to devote part of his property to.acom 
cern, which, if well cultivated, may furnish an adequate 
substitution to himself, and to ‘his large and increasing 
family, for the adyantages he must perhaps surrender by 
pursuing a life of somewhat Jess fatigue and exhansture, 
and by limiting his performances at the winter theatyes to 
an extent more consistent, probably, with his. realyinter- 
‘ests and reputation. sateen eae 
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_¢ Histiret object in the promotion of this conceray) has 
been; to give it all the pyre emgee Mera) aap and 
more respectability, if it be possible, than has been s 
sed by that, or by any similar place cf amusement.’ Wish this 
view, he has already employed considerable sums inthe 
ion of pieces of merit, established by every aid that 
ingenuity and a reasonable degree of personal talenticonld 
afford. ‘The return has been promising; ° but; math re- 
mains’ to be done; and if, by lending any little inflaenos 
which may attach itself to his berwotial appearance, af) 4dr 
Sp parte ye 
profit of his undertaking, opes that ‘his: i 
will think, that he has, at leet, a sufficient stock of credit 
asa public performer, to put a small part of it to adven; 
ture; in the way of g , when that speculation, by 
dpe manageinent and support, may in the end requite him 
80 handsomely, Dat to sey 80 Very Mango: at od enol 
.§Mv. Etrisron would certainly not have lent himself 
in this way to the scheme of any other individual; : but in:his 
own house, and uncontrolled by the authority of aay june 
ment but his own, he may surely take liberties with him- 
self, with an impunity he could not reckon upon elsewhere. 
He proposes by a previous address, which his friends will 
probably sce in the papers, to prepare the public mind for 
his appearance in so new a fe In short, he-has»no 
doubt, and he trusts his friends, on consideration, will/have 
no doubt, that he may for a short time amuse himself by 
riding on the outside of the coach, (for so this Stage may 
perhaps be deemed ‘as to his profession) without:in' the 
slightest degree relmquishing his claim to his place within”. 
Stratford Plave, June 17th, 1809. LSATIONTISG Gorse le 
vofHlaving thus prepared the minds of his friends, on. the 
lath June, he made bis appearance as Macheath, previously 
ing the following : rsabirrg 3 tebgtrods 


Buicze% 


, iy i329 
ADDRESS, { ; iotitedge 
3 


(< “Each anxious host, of ardent zeal possest, cag 

“His friends to please, and gratify each guest, aa o petits 

Urges eddeavour, thinks no effort vain, “'" \o one 

‘Phat tends to please, ‘or leads to entertain} /\°!> 

Yet sometimes finds too eager to sucveed,"** ©" ©: 
Gg2 
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“iasisPhe'will, alas! thas farontstripp’d the deed!, 
diiv) Hits fate thay, ‘here, be mine: for never host... 

»1489Morejardent.zeal, nor eager will, could boast ;.. . ., 

s09 sNeter welodh'd guests more warmly to his dome, 
eid diNorfriendsto gratify, felt more at home! ing 
u devAthome, then, view me; where unaw’d by rule, 
sve ne gravest sometimes dare to play the fool; . 


ID9F 
adj 


sie (Tocheer'the heart, make every plan their chaice, : 


ooo And e’emturn singers, unpossess'd of voice: ..., 
96113 "Phat thought has nearly stopp’d my scanty breath, 
While, flitting past, appears to frown Macheath; 

Minims and Crotchets seem to weep and wail, 

And like King Richard's ghosts my ears assail ; 

Richard, who here might bawl in tragic strain, 

* Ahorse: a horse!’ nor baw/ for one in vain! 

While the poor Captain’s strains, less prized by half, 

Perchance may only raise a loud horse-laugh! 

[Bell rings] 
_ But to my trial called, for weal, or woe, 

‘The Judges all’ arranged—‘ a fearful show !’ 

I go, undaunted ; sure of kind support 

And throw myself thus boldy on the court; 

The very summit of my accusation, 

A mere attempt to steal your approbation! on 
ut then, like all Macheath’s, 1 feel a hope,’ 
ou'll ask from me, no feats upon the Rope ;\"'™ 

But, mingling mercy with dramatic laws, (°° "°°, 

| Asstiage my, doom,—trensport me with applatge’” 
: ELS Us 
"Mr ELListon: was 80: well’ received ‘in: this character, 
“that ‘he ‘quickly followed it with the “ Dwke dranad,” 
«¢ Macbeth”, “Archer,” the * Three Singles’, and various 
other performances, and he drew such overflowing ‘houses, 
that in 1810 he abolished the ride, and filled ‘its place with 
‘benches, at ‘the same time styling the house the Sufeey 
“TAGATRE. He continued to' perform here occasionally, ill 
the’ year 1814, when he quitted the concern...\!0/10 7 ai 
“""On'the opening’ of Drary Lane in 1812, he fotmed:one 
‘of the conipany, and was selected to‘deliver Lord Byron's 
* opening address. He also played’ “* Hamfet’»von the same 
My “preity After a season or two he quitted the company, and 
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since which period until the winter of 1819, his greattalents 
were almost ‘completely lost to the London) (with 
the tion of his performances at the Olympic Theatre, 
forwhich house, he had given the late Mr. AsTLEW‘a con- 
siderable sum). ‘The circumstances connected: with his 
recent hire of Drury Lane Theatre ‘cannot but.be fresh in 
the recollection of our readers ; ‘and/as his-operations have 
hitherto been ‘conducted’ with the: utmost: Jikerality and 
taste, we have no doubt but that a long:caveer of honour 
anil prosperity awaits him, Inthe full eninge these 
honours we must now leave bim. : lid W 
| THOUGHTS" - 

ded ON THE HISTORY, AND REVIVED | DRAMA oy 
ne ‘© KING JOHN.” 


The commonly received story of the ot of this 
monarch, detailed yk several writers, and &@ ah | 
SHaksreare, has by late authors béen very m donb 
Rapin speaks of it f very improbable, since’it Hot men- 
tioned by contemporary historians ;' to whicti ie learned 





_annotator (presumed to be Mr, Monast) fi t the 

. poison ig. nat noticed by any historian that lived in 60 
years of the. time,” or a be 1276. 

«As ” observes Dr. Peoct, ae fe tag oe ra, 


cussion of this historical fact, ‘th 
or eemana on the 11th Oct, 1216: 
intention \to remove thence. to. 
which the eer: of of sheet attack an 
fase dlinces i brief ois ate 
scoala Soe, the: King, wy ti pest. the. Waskhe 
, Which part the two, counties, of 
ligtipand which lie between. a place, 
zs Norfolk, and sean pa eye icant 
sithérerhe very narro ig 
2 atary!; {for before he wea pals Over, 
he the aiver Wellaream, wh wh cman 


epee Ne cont 
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swallowed upand: lost. (He arrived, thes night at Swinalesds 
Abbey, Oct. 14, where-he lodged ‘and began t0-beillj.oreat 
is- pretended; was poisoned: | However, he: set; out: thende 
next! wmdrning om -hurse-back “to: Sieford;: but, was forced! 
to betake vhimeelf to alitter. . At Sleford' he. was severely 
hasdied by a-dysentery, and next day was catried to Neww: 
ark Castle, where be died (as all the most ancient anthors: 
agree) a few days after ; his bowels were buried. at’ Croxteat 
in Leitestershire, and: his body at Worcester.” (0! ” 
MatHnew Paris, a nearly contemporary historian, states 
grief and:amaiety to have been the source of the king’simus! 
lady, abd:to:have thrown him into a fever; which he saysy 
was afterwards encreased by the patient’s own impruilendelq 
Ric#ard DE Morins, author of the dran/s of Dunstaple;) 
was also: living at this time, and says, without.intimatimgy 
any thing of the poison, that the king died in the Castle: efi 
Newark, on the morrow of St. Luke. And so the dna 


of Mergan, which terminate A. D. 1233, and the:dapdls _ 


of Waverley, written probably about the same time,: 
aay the king died after three or four days iJlnessat 


i 
The , Anneisof Maibross, continued: tothe year 1270, andi — 


the dnzals of Burcour, whose.author is:thought tehave! 
been contemporary with Matuew. Paris,. agree onthe! 
same point, as do other-historians near the time } .aor-doss’ 
author mention the poison, unti) 80: years afterwards: 

» Water: HEMINGFoRD, who died 1347, first:relates;cies! 
cumstantially.the story... ‘The king, be tell¢.us, hearingthd: 
Abbot of Swinshed»had ia fair sister; a prioress in the neigh'q 
hourheed,: seat: for ber ;. that, the Abbot wag uneasy -at) ty 
and the Hospitalier. of the monaatery: said to him ffiDosbute 
absolve: me; / father, and (pray: fon: moe, :and: I/wilk sid:thez 
paris be Kiturs_ aed tha the Hospital es 

wast. ings, and that; spitaller proce 

nevertheless; ‘and at he ; knew /the King loved mew pedtap 
brought:sowe thet were ald poisoned, except theecithatjhel 
parameter ape a 2 them:to him:. Upon suhich the: 
precious, stones in: ing’s.zing began so.sweati; and-be; 
said to his host, ‘‘ What is this you. have broughtmedseo 
Poison’ '=‘finot poison,’’, saidshe, “‘ but excellent fmit/— 
Thatsthe; King.,by,, way of precaution, |bade hins eatoney 
which hedid, taking, one shut: was marked; be bade, hii 





a ey awe ig ae a ae weaevsee 2rareute i 
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e@enother, and he did x0; then. a' third) after, which the: 


Kiag ate one ‘himself, ‘and died-theisame night.220 (odd / 
_daxton alters this story; which seems;sparebp legen. : 


| Meporie, and ‘states, that the king heating it said when: 


hgiavasat the abbey, how. cheap ‘corn ‘then: was):iah«: 
swered he would ere long niake it so dear that a:peniy lead 
should be sold for & shilling. Hence Rosent oF Gueucess: 
Taj speaking of this king says:— , 19tte eyeb wel 8 (99796 
_ And dude the lond/we enow; ‘and: more‘ hehets!?o.1 1: 
thet upon this;a monk then present, took sach ‘indiguatib, 
thatrhe :went, ‘and pat the poison of ‘a toad: tuto:a eap-of; 
wines and ‘came and drank to the kingy which made hin! 
mew the more readily. After the king had made: kis: 
and found himself ill, he asked forthe monkiy aod: 
When: it: 'was told him he was dead; ** Gop ‘haveomercy: 
tpenne:!” saidithe king, “1 doubted as: much’ ;’and 40: 
hédied-in two. days. ! ; 1903 uo A1awWSsV 
dAgainst both these stories, besides the silence of the Hist. 
Croatoa, who wes Jon's phyaeian cqbwedlie: 
rozton, who was JoHN's p i : ra 
him; . it is not said'that any-signs of poison \appearéd, -or 
thet:the: operator’ had'an apprehension of any foul: 
theagh Caxton. andthe English Chronicles :aepert his’ i 
Mapbswelled with the poison’; neither does the king say any: 
thing amore!in- his’ will, than, that he was, gravé infirmin. 
taterpra:: \veritus,. And-it\is farther to be«noticed, -that 
thdagh ithe king’s party. were shortly ‘afterwards triumr 
phant at Newark, und at no: ' distance: from Swinshed;. 
gt the least inquiry; is ‘to have been made; respecting: 
smaiteétious and ‘traitorous: an act; against the /deotased. 
sovervig a. Whereas, one might have expected to heariofa: 
totdl dissoletion of the house, the easement of the buildings, 
theiseiaure of tlie estate, and the degradation andexpuision: 
ofthe abbot ‘and ‘mpuks..:' Not ove of these things however: 
happened, but ‘the monastery continued ‘to exist.and flon 
‘ish titlithe time of the general suppression. | A: strong! 
préshmption that a crime of so bluck a die bad: uever-been, 
eontmitted ao the place. ( <4) « : ad VW ** jzomaid of bisa 
(Bishop Tannen ( Notitia Monastic) says; this Swinshed 
; ‘for ' Cistertian monks,: and’ was! founded: iti 


wascan abbey 
_ W34,:mthe marshes near this place, ‘by Rost: ps: Gusa~ 





Aer 
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yang obiv 

vais KD 5 the Neier of the BW; Mi “Dht; & the ti 
the dissolution; there were corny: ovine religious |in 
rained, ‘Peveraes ( amounted to £80. » ious i 
§. 2% hte Eowarp Lord Cliatons: sviisloiy 
er “i a ‘ditefortane for the correctness: of stage repress 
tation, as‘ well’ as to ‘be regretted a cary | the Jovers‘ of: outwe 
mori 


onal efiquitiesy that ino temorial of Swinshed Abbey tx 


fet: as it fornis’ with its: weet 


the wabfect 6f three scenes in SHAKSPEARE’S drama, ‘achal 
Views" Of which would have been highly interesting.’ ‘Fle 
*éspalate”t at Northampton and its “ castle’: (three orfint 
béertes frort which ate also mentioned among the: 
views in the unmodernized editions of rare repr tesa 
Wi if the'saihd Way lost to usy © © 9 til 
be Of*Nofthampton’ Castle (scenes 2 wall ie sine tq 
BrYDGES, i0 his’ History: of Northampton; gives: vecverl 
particulars’ It was built by Simon Sr: az; in cto, 
WILE. Cong) and afterwards came intothe of¢he 
crown’ Here the barons and earls assembled on Ricwans 
the ‘Ist’s death; and’ by the persuasions of Jonn’s 
(who was then.in Normandy) Sobvesont am oath of fealty 40 
aid here Jdun, when monarch; in the 43th year of his reed 
convéned @ council of the temporal nobility, 
etre ‘papal legate; ‘assieted. “At ‘the same plate 
Epw. ¥ «kept his: Christmas,: and Epw. ‘lil. tretd one of bb 
liaments. It stood 'a little without the west gate,:apen 
gh grewnd, overlooking the meadows: and: the' Mer 
‘about Duston; and: moony. Powe side encompassed panel Urea 
tretich: Phe keep’ was large, and'in \Levano’s bib 
warks of earth were raised before the Phe dike 
-Withii the walle oceapted 3 ‘acres. Part Of! this \stradture 
‘wie Sty sone ners ie ‘part was ethadltig 


‘had onlytdm 
‘patted "down: a few ow yous be beter, 0 or: cin the!laseceh- 
gp 2unol) | .wad to ovisr od? ai qT soabaiW ‘ni 


rere have no ‘information’ ‘of sob: en‘edifiea'as (Nont- 
coc ulner® ass expecta abet 
(KSPEARH’S ‘plays, Te. 
‘ (gist? miles” from whet’ wows iPcrkape he-menablt 
<daligeabehareaste” by that narne:) Adverting to-theit- 
cent revival of King” John at Covent Garden Theatre, 
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page 239.) we must-ohserve of this scene that, in 
bin architectural. correctness it is entitled to praise. 





ty years ago when this drama was revived at Drury 
dane: Theatre, 'n judicious critic justly complained of the 
Yolation of historic truth, in thie, and most of the other 


- genery, particularly the English viewa, and makes the fol- 


loving remarks as to the’ buildings, of that period.—n,,),.; 
ides to be premised that the mode: of architecture, in 
ena day, was a mixture of the Saxon and pointed 
styles (vulgarly called gothic ;) the Jatter creation at 
hat time: not having emerged from its parent stock,, the 
fiaton: art; therefore, those buildings, which. had. (their 
felindations prior to King Joun’s era, must-haye.,been all 
Saxon: taste.’’ : Hi 2W 

In commending this view however (and it. is the ooly 
For eg which is. correct) it should be observed 
king’s throne, with its pinnacled ornaments, by no 
jeans corresponds, being in a style at least two centuries 
dr. «The monarch’s great seal which represents. him 
@eated, Would have furnished the precise authority wanted. 
Phere are four aceredited statues of Kiug Joun : one in 
Westminster ster ‘Hall, one.on the Bristol Cross, now at Stour- 
ope in. York. Cathedral, and one on. his tomb in 
Cathedral. Of these the last, (well copied at Co- 

went Garden Theatre) bas indisputably the greatest claim 
4G genuineness, both from its age and appropriation. The 
*s body was discovered here some years since, and 


, apamphict with » print of it published; end though much 


} a-resembliance might be traced between the dress 
-fithecorpse and the effigy. King Joun.began bis reign in 
Tibmectvearctine asks: yeiscippmsenegent te frmbe 
o1 Bee dress of the other principal personages Tama, 
owith the exception of the maily armour, which is rather too 
p ema and theatrical, must. be. included in this praise. 
‘Aa: r0ll-of purchases made for holding a grand teursament 

in Windsor Park, in the reign of Epw. |. (Joun’s grand- 
-fon)Ahe suit of armour for the knights is stated to consist 
Ohm (unie, a surcoat, a pair of ailetics (a sort of little wings, 
(Mhich Rypear on, the. monumental effigies of warriors. of 
othiasperiod,» and, which were worn on the shoulders,) a 
-hield, a helmet of leather, and a sword, or baten,. The 


ated T nabs.) 
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shields were of wood, the pommels and hilts of the swords 
gilt with gold ; the helmets of knights of the highest rank 
were gilt with pure gold. Head pieces of leather, re- 
sembling horses heads are mentioned. The. aileties, or 
little wings, cost 8d. a pair, and were tied with silken 
cords. Though not exactly fitted for the field the accou- 
trements, were no doubt actual re tations of the war- 
like habit of the period, and conld have differed but little 
from that worn in the reign of JOHN. 

Of the furniture introduced in the interior of the royal 
mansions in this play, the critic just quoted laughably re- 
marks—‘* The little stock of household stuff, decorating 
Joun’s palaces—as a table, and two Or three fancy chairs, 
may be thus accounted for by managers ; that they well 
knew, that as tradition has assigned in almost every town 
in the kingdom a building dignified by the name of “‘ Ki 
Joun’s palace,” it could not be expected they should wi 
propriety have produced more than have ‘done for 
the said purposes. They likewise believe that ourreligious 
institutions were the mounds of luxurious living ; ‘and the 
elegant accommodation, is, therefore proc agai 
JoHN’s coming to Swinshed Abbey, of a most convenient 
modern sofa, for the unfortunate monarch to die on, forget- 
ting, at the same time, to introduce any one of the frater- 
nity, either to show that the monastery was inliabited, or 
that their ghostly comfort was necessary in the last_ago- 
nizing moments of Jonn, their guest and king.” 

The sofa, however, (it should certainly not be modern) 
is to be justified on the score of costumic propriety, though 
objected to here ; fur for the “‘ king’s couch,” being ex- 
pressly mentioned as an article to be purchased, a ng 
others, in the roll alluded to. It also mentions *“ Double 
Gloves” and ‘* Buckskin Gloves’’ for the king, (thing 
nerally thought to have been then unknown) together with 
ivory combs for the king and queen, red carpets! for his 
chamber, and velvet covering for his chamber, &c. °° 
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amy “’ "MISS FORDE. 


“When Music first subdued the mind, 


yoo. And threw, her magic spells around; 
The God. of Harmony design’d 


pon .A loftier intercourse .of sound. 


ei ps then the human voice, 
-oy om sweet accordance strove to reign, 
- Prolific as the varied choice, 
That mark’d the soul impassion’d strain. 
Succeeding thus—the genial flame 
Of emulation fired the breast, 
Til -melody at length became, 
‘With nature’s eloquence impress’d. 
em } science! wondrous art! 
20h we grief the balm, the zest of joy—. 
pow'r can animate the heart, 
iyind all its latent springs employ. 
‘To thon! ..O Forpe, on whom descends 
es sige @UTERPE’S choicest gifts, the Muse 
; mig tributary adness bends, 
-qigyand over. thy path her flow’ ret strews ; 
‘For. who, among the lyric throng, 
When passion guides the votive lay, 
ames throngh the maze of song, 
(a79] tie deh ecstatic power display— 
dys sealer and. richness of thy tones, 
a on the dullest ear— 
ti al t inspiration owns, 
en “mopating on her bright career— 
ace and, heauny that combine, 
e’er..thy Jovely form. is seen 
ig place. before the deama’ *s shrine, 


om 


diy 
‘Se 
ati ¥ 







‘Attraction’s fairest, softest mien; 
Such charms, sweet FornE, to thee belong, 

And such the merit of thy lays, 
Cecitia triumphs in.thy, song, 


And rapture guides the voice of praise. 
H. R. H. Re D. 
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of this curious perdquage,is; perhaps; impossible to be ob- 





THBATRICNL! RA GHYINE. We 


 , tained ; however for his info jon, and for the amuse- 






ment of the readers of this work, I have here thrown toge- 
$ , aj ta which, I am 
Mo od t9wats al 
3 






thane i 
acude, wood-cnt, represensings king 
re whom stand two figures, a woman; 


prynted at London, in Tame Strete, at the Vintre, on ¢. 
ned Wharfe, YeLYAm' Copranp ;” black letter 
pel mie hétwech SAB and 1569, ‘iis : 
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of this curious agvebinyts Sengenslite to be ob- 





tained; however for his info; jon, and for the amuse- 
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: a Licwte; in his hand. The colo- 
Semen of How.ecias.—Jm- 










pertel at in Tame Strete, at the Vintre, on He 
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eee ee 
e with laughtéf or he, ‘and for fipeal as 

airaple knowyng ’ mere ‘aeie beware if folkes can 

Me thinke’ it is better no(1) passe the tye wth rch 

merry jeste and langhe thereat and doo no syrine, t 


to wepe and do syne.” 
The compiler, therefore, was aware that he ps as 
against the purity of authorship, and soliciti 


was ‘impossible to grant'in nv times ; bat is 
was that ofthe age. This volume has not found an 
nearly as scarce as “‘ The hundred merry ae 


theonly existing copy of which was found ‘Jato 
binding of an old: - But to return to Ov isl 
hate'gone thivegh I his memoirs with a pair of sciones re 
serving a few circumstances, from which 4 slight 

his life may be given. 

TYELL, son of NicHoLas, and MyYPEKe HowLecas, 
was born in the village of Rueinige, in the land’ of Sas- 
sen,(2) about the commencement of the fifteenth fer 
he was baptized a member of the Christian religion, and 
his biographer particularly remarks, underwent a ed 
immersion; for after the ceremony had been by drake 
the minister, he was carried from the charch adr 
midwife, who dropped him in a 
stains of which, he was purified by ablution. dc And hod ti 
was How ec as thre tymes in one dai christened, once at 
the churche, once in br pean and once in tt warm 
water.” As he » he incréased ‘in ic 
and cunning, sigiip-rep reprehensible in the commiissiot 
qearisome in the relation. His pratiks’ weré ‘divers 
and only proportioned to the characters lie’ soos * th 
set out in life'as parish clerk of Brieddeneste ; but 
quack, and ‘plagued ‘the ‘faculty of ‘Me 
which he successively a spouted "aah oner, 2 tao, 
cook to a merchant, servant to a blacksmith, and 
to.a shoe-maker.-' At one time he endéavonted tc 
name as a maker of spectacles, & tradé ‘which ' fined 
neither credit fior profit: Going’ to ‘a convent, at Me 
hall, he.so loosened the stairs by whieh the faoniee 
rege that ‘they were all ‘pr ed Int 


mer ter tal 





ya! i 7 


(1) Query, to. (2) saisay? 
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gard below. This is not to, be wandered at 5 for all:persons 
is stamp.were obnoxious to the monks, and he rarely 

d ht Gana ee aghe ray At length he be+ 
tein ous a character, that the Grand Deke ofan 
banished him from his dominions,. -;, ),;. «99 03 









P i¢, contains & specimen of bia. postion! imaginations 


fl » to that use of. reason; and howe that Hows 
as, began, as after shall followe.” The Jester apserts; 
ile the Scholar argues ina) conversation. respecting’ 

ENUS, and Baccuus, from which 1 have extracted 
‘pecond, in order to exhibit his ideas on the subjeoti»: 5 


How ec.as. iavT 7 


e 1 wet My a god of Love, ‘most decorate 


floure of women, a ladye most pure a a Se 
‘ overs to concorde, she doth aye aggregate hein 
olqi With parfyte love, as marble to dure °° 
vd | Tawar atloves she knittes on them sure 
«4: With friendlye amite, and never to discorde 


cy B¥ Aedes, thought, cogitacion, nor worde,” 


ap! enon . ‘ 


AB SCHOLAR. . 


®6 Not to discorde, yet dyd I never see, 

tr. ‘Knowe, nor here tell, of lovers suche and wayne, 
“Bat some faute there was ;(1) learne this of me, 

r “‘Ither in thought, or yet in wordes playne, 
igen reasons be nought, your tonge goeth in vayue * 

+h, ¥ natural. person,:. such love is no found | 

sof! i Fraunce, Flaunders, nor yet in Englyish ground. 2)" 

length after wasting his life in this rambling ‘way, 

feria fell sick in 1450, at Mollem ; on his de 


foe) 





ony ** 





) Jounson says, ‘a fallible being will fail somewhere. 
The Scholar is evidently a bachelor, and his opinions 
of a_woman hater: his compliment to England. 
is Worthy of notice. 
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bed, being desired to confess bis sins, he answered “{ 
‘will nbtco'fesse’ me secretli, forall that ° Potter 
© Guave‘done it upe'ly, to many menin dyvers laridés;!tn 
>that is:well knowe. For; they that I have done godito, 
‘‘sthey' wil saye’ good of me; and they ‘that I lave’ Gone 
‘vharme: to, they wil say herme of mei” | He -then made 
his will, dividing ‘his personal estate in three parts, of which 
‘he bequeathed one to ‘his relatives, another to ‘the’ Lords, 
- ‘dud the third to the priest of Mollem ; and desired to hare 
- o@hvistian burial, the Placebo, and Dirige being sing Over 
“bis grave. nih eee ee and nothing im- 
‘o peded it, ‘but his incorrigible propensity to ‘lying 
*' Cheating j for ‘in consequence of a hoat put upon’ some 
~/nuns; ‘he was interred undera gibbet, being 
placed in the ground upright, as befitting so singular s 
character’; “and in this’ manner they left HowLec.as, 
stand [ing] bolt upright in his grave, and they covered 
him with earth, and then they layde a stone. Atid on the 
stone was graven an Owle, holding & Glasse with her 
clawes(1), and thereon was grayen this scripture. 


‘ Presume no man a waye this stone to take, 
For under this stone was Howzectas buried late, - 
In the year of our Lorde God M:C.C.C.C. and fyftie.’ 


HIOWLEGLAS appears to have been a favourite with the 
public in scenic and -rural exhibitions. In the novel of 
‘‘ the Abbot,” one of -hié fepresentatives is introduced in 
so masterly a manner, that I trust my readers will excuse 
the insertion of a’ passage which must be familiar to all : 

‘¢ He wore a mitre of leather, witha front like a grens- 
dier’s cap, adorned with mock embroidery, and trinkets 
of tin; this surmounted ‘a visage, the nose of which was 
the most prominent feature; being of unusual size, and at 
least as richly gemimed as’ his headgear. His robe was 
of buckram, and ‘his cope of canvas; oe ae 

and cut into open’ work.’ On one stioulder was | the 





(4) The play on these words at first appears to-be ren- 
dered into the English, which would destroy the aothenti- 
city of the story ; but it will do as weil.in Germany-iBake 
’ signifying an owl, and Glas, glass. citioy yo 18) 


VUE 
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PEN TT fas sh yniod ebod 


| galated Agave of rs aon Oh andbe bore.in.tis.righthend 
co sap role greta oer ,e 
pare resnpnaii inte still pracured i Gece er, 


pepe per leaf’ V,.1.-pip, 299. 
sows gpm. ginaed Ht ay arty B67 shut 


personification of Howleg! 
“re abe {* The Fortunate Isles, and then Eaion, 
edjin a, Masque designed for. she Court, sanidthe 
eifth Night, 1626: im which .the: ghosts of 
RN RY. Beachy, two other: very, celebrates ~ 
qaiate dmroduped. .. Jophiely, thus. addresses, Mer efoaby:(2) 
Ps auhp,.Muisbes to.see:some Spirites—i sory oil} ai booalg 
gasoc fk mean a.person he would haverestor’d. inetado 
borsvo: ‘To. memary of. these times,. for, a playfe Wa! finsta 
od? co (Whether you would present him | with enna 
roel driDr, withan Hamtapl ase’ F.: S BF w 510328 


. 
8 ,( Lieswsi9 


bro bis 
ov granine. 


Upon which SKELTON says 3 
_ gal bemusd 24 6 An HowuRctie: 
iyi Das / + JT'0 come to’ pass * « IASY 
ait Wii otisvore On his father’s Asss.. 
to favor 9d2 ol PONS MATET WOR, | m8 Dia 
Ni beonhoxt: “adbner aig 
eenoxe [irw arrofy an A finer 8 
? lig of wsiliine 
angers 6 Oni! fiat 
eiotait hae f1Sbes4 
eew doidw io sen 
ishna .oxie Laven ir ys - TOME 
eswodor ail ons Wrist.” frfos1 abt esol oa 
botniAftet. which 3 procession enters icensisting-of,{4How 
play the he Kees [ef Cini to, itn, [ra 
sand Vapour}, Elinor -Rumming, Mar y Ambree, Leng Me 


ye nimo A | Yeon na 


8 





-itnodgay dim another cussage ie is saan the Venetable Fa - 
Sas oe contract en’oh lliw a tud ; rola oid 10 yo 
‘wine -By contraction drom Merrynfebh, | wo falat alaglhe of 
Hh3 
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Regtrmreesrptiiey = 


alsa’ adisgos isi of odd @ 


: i 3a jadd gredte en) go 
dp eiaiectods iti qeralee? Of whorh ‘fyi 4u18 


eens nt miany old plays’ tind poeme): Frthinkes 


doubt. but ‘he is an invention of the brainy! 


hrs = estate re — Later 
1 tin an inspection 
ie Sats sti conten of the tract inthe Gawnicn!? 


‘pave. “Po atte therefore'thie diseo2s 


Sy: Srna 
iecrrsl and m kin PP ails Misvoueean) —_ twthvereas 
foré no wonder that we ¢ find him noticed by varioué' wris) 
pa ced dlden ‘titne. | One’ of his Vésta;® which {haves 
from the above er tract; i: ay follows)24' 

owt a’ white ‘After; or he’'would enter tito 

ye. 2 abba of M arypaited we Pig ede he twenta walk?) 
ying off the Market daye to Bremen, wher he saw many 
women standing there te- rec And then went 


te to the, ver see Jo ar 
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. positively asserted élidt:' thé” 
sMITH’s mistake at bie 
and jt is more like 
have been ¢ OF his own, thar 
any other of yhich the, 7 Petes te t £ have h ry 
above, will, Tran pone sfactory to you ; 
correspondent, set at isheg ry doul 
thers, wotiawend wien ae ct. 





 SUENDER AND ANNE PAGE. - 
UF rest a Picture by healie,). i 


BY ‘THE REY, GEORGE CROLY.: nde 


Tis the merry month of Jane,” 

. Now the day ia in ite noon; 
And the scented breeze that ut 
Idling through the jasmine’s 
To ite mossy cave has flown : 
Every.rose in morning blown 
Bends its sweet head to the oe oe 


Like _— r unboun 
Turning Me ile tay ai, Wit 
From , & bu kiss of hed 
And the violet 


Z c YsiA—~. dowM 
= ene ml Been sai aie? orl) to 7 smears tesblo 


939998 % low yew Dis { basl ina oo 


fi ‘oni dnc’ oflt Te 
a sot laisnixorq ; 
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ie Slender ?—living. vanity ! 
mata is laughing, bounding nigh ? | 10! 
g coquette, . with step ve a buoge 
eye, red cheek, and forehead. fair,... 
oaks by curls of burnish’d brown, 
ike sold vy upon the lilly thrown : 
"Tis “‘sweet 4nne Page!” She comes to tell 
The beating of the dinner bell: |” 
In vain she tries her merry wiles, 
Sings, dances round him, teases, smiles, 
Stamps by his ear her fairy feet, 
oe on him rose and violet ; 

Falstaff, from his gallery, 

Turns on the pair his large, deep eye; 
And spite of trolic, fat, and age, 
Dreams of thy beauties, sweet Aanekags | t 
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DRAMATIC |NECROLOGY. 
TOR 1823—4. 
‘Alas! where now’s the droll, 
Whose every look and gesture espe 

el ee ‘hickaliny’ 7 aden: velanchol 

made e’en a 

To gather up her features in; a smile , ij J 
Before she was aware? Ah, sullen now, 

And rae as ha.gresn, turf that covers him. tad 


ee 


March .—At New York,Mr. J, Tyrer, ‘aged 75, the 
oldest member of the ‘dramatic corps ie America, who went 
from England in 1795, and was well known and respected 
‘at the ortsmouth Southampton, TPeRenEe and other 


provincial thea 
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2\st.—Aged 45, the celebrated and eccentric Bitty Wa- 
TERS, (whiose conspicuous character in’ Lift th Lond 

gained him so much notoriety,) after beir 10days ‘aS 
Giles’s workhouse in a lingering condition:—Poot’ BitLy 
endeavoured, up to the period of his illness, to acquire for@ 
wife and two children what he termed “ an honest fig, by 
the scraping of cat-gut,” by which he ONE these SHE 

considerable portion of browns (halfpence at the west ond 
of the town, where his hat and feathers, with lis peculiar 
anticks, excited ‘much mirth and attention. Bitry latterly 
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became unfortunate, which he attributed to the pre 
of Yom. and Jerry, with whom he was made to také 
xy (Madeira), and treat “ bags of victuals” with’ co 
but however he died very. poor, and was obliged, 
his death, to part with his old friend the fiddle for ” trifling 
sum at a pawnbroker’s ; and the wooden pin (leg)' whith 
had so often supported BILLY, would have shared the sarié' 
fate, but its long services had rendered it worthless.” It 
had twice saved poor Bitzy the horrors of the tread-milk: 
He was formerly a sailor, aad received a trifli elisiony’ 
since he left the service. A short time prior to his | y 
he was-elected King of a party of beggars in St. Giles's, 
consequence of his notoriety. He resided with his’ family: 
in the house of Mrs, FirzGERALp, Churchestreet; St.’ Giles’si’ 
His remains were removed from the work-house 






the new burial-ground, St. Pancras; where he was’ inter’. 


red. He was followed tothe grave by his wife and children; 
with a few old friends, some professiona} ones. if 08 
April 13th. At his lodgings in Plough” Court; Thotuas® 
Street, Bristol, aged 72 years, Joun Haypn, once a’eele~’ 
brated comedian and manager of 9 theatre, but ' who ‘hat 
for the last 7 years supported himself by selling froitabout’ 
the streets of Bristol, generally on market days, near the’ 
Rummer tavern, and whose gentleman-like appearance and? 
manners attracted the attention and interest of many. | °° 
June 30th. At Stamford, Lincolnshire, aged ‘43, ‘Octi- 
vivs GRAwAM GitcurisT, Esq. a gentleman of great literury® 
attainments, and well known for his defence of SuaKsPEARR:” 
July 17th. At Leeds, Mr. WitLiAms, -n member of the: 
theatrical company. of that town.—-The following® : 
of the melancholy circumstances attending this onforua’ 
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“shih getitemaa’s death is from the pen of « correspotdent, 


od to us at 
3 Pian 17th. '1823.—A * considiés 
in this town by the report 
rr, Wi ae es Bree cut histhroat; and on ase:ngerrenh it 
found that it had been done with such despera résola- 
nstantly to terminate his life—the folwiog Hy pats 


ol a 8 vA rane produced hefore Mr.ATKINSoN, t 


_ y{Qp,the day. revolts to his death, he would not take iyi 
ast, on appeared in a very distressed state of mind 5 
soon pod evade.) went to his room, and found him dr 
;. Witness enquired the cause of his dist 
he answered, — —‘* I find there is no hope for iy, 
damned :”’ in a short time he became more composed 
me itness left py Ber one o'clock, on witness's visit- 
tm.again, he found him in the attitude of acting, but 
soon, became more composed. and told witness, ¢ had 
Jn.a trance, that he had seen both devils and "angels, 
Iso his wife, who had been dead many he also 
him.a book, Walker's Pr Dictionary, | in 
jhe had just written, and said that his son (who was in 
:in Hull) would call for itin ten minutes. He had 
tenin a legible hand, | - “ae ift from his poor father to 
Ry James WILLIAMS.” is conduct alarmed the fa- 
ape ey took away his razors.—In the afternoon he 
them, and used them, he then went to the theatre 
his boxes—in the evening he was still mare collected 
nt to, bed. — While witness was at breakfast on Thuts- 
alarmed by a noise in Mr. W’s room, spa ot 


to.see. if e.could : any thing for him. On ente frig Os 
















his throat cut from ear to ear, an 
: Solin his Jeft hand was nearly. bar 
) 3 nm medical assistance arrived it was 
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racture, was reduced 
: e . 1s 

Slain 
$ he tition, ites 
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FOR) amy; 
Gree et ee 
aleo reeeived 101, from Mr. SHare towards reimbursing 
ti 
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the expenses of the funeral, &c. We are sorry to’hear that 
the unfortunate man’s circumstances were such that his ‘wh 
dow and children afe left in a state of almost utter destiti 
*24.—Mr. Mc. Cuttock, Prompter of Covent 'Gardet 
Theatre. “His funeral which took place on tig Re 
vit attended ‘by Messrs. LisroN, BARTLEY, EGERTON, 
Awcert, T.P.Cooke, Rayner, Baker, PARSLOE ail 
pinta, a$ a testimony of the respect they bore to the dé 
ceased. ; a: 
“ 26.—At her house at Woolwich, aged 73,Mrs. HARTLEY, 
the once célebrated beautiful and admired actress. She was 
& cotemiporaty with Garrick, and, we believe the only one 
that remained, excepting Mr. Quick, and Mrs. Mattocks, 
still “alive. Her extreme beauty, and the truth and nature 
of her acting, attracted universal admiration and caused her 
to rank the jhighest (as a female) in her profession, ‘pré- 
vious to the appearance of Mrs. Sippons. Mr. Hutt liad 
written his tragedy of *‘ Henry the 2nd, or Fair Rosamond”, 
several years previous to its production, and despaired of 
obtaining a proper representative for the character of 
Rosamond until the above lady appeared. Mason also, the 


célebrated poet, wrote his of *** Eifrida”, that shé 
might personify the princi al character. * Elfrida” bias 
always been % as a beautiful poem, but is not 


pi ii and even rendered highly attractive by the 
sn and talents of Mrs.H. She was the very favourite 
ject of Sir Joshua ReYNotps, and appears as the 
tiful fémale in a number of his most celebrated pictu 
Two in particilar are professed portraits of her, calle 
“Mrs. HARTLEY, as Jane Shore,” and “Mrs. HARTLEY 
a Bacchante,.” A fine study for the former was recently sold 
at the late celebrated sale df the Marchioness of THOMOND'S 
piers at Curisties. She died in easy circnmstances, 
er merits daring her public services having procured hi 
a handsome independence. aay 
eb. 1.—At Cheltenham, aged 78, the Rey. Sir Henry 
EA E Doviey, Bart, a gentleman who for abdve | 
entury hag béen distinguished in the literary and} 
world. His father was a respectable clergytian at 


cals 
culated for stage effect; it was nevertheless at that re 
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: Essex. hom h educa 
ra gh ger vatiog ic yet 
my Newspapers—the latter in 1780, the 


, the celebrated navigatur Capt. Coox), o 
Hier CoLmAN, of SHERIDAN, of CUMBERLAND, of 
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an his establishing the Morning ogy ted sand | i. 


years previous, He also commenced the Courier de U Hu- 
asi and the English Chronicle. .Of the Moruing Herald 
was for may years sole proprictory and he au sis the 
with extraordinary success, by his eu ror 
ent.. To the Probationary Odes and ooh toefis wh 
at that time drew universal attention, he contribu \ 
ly; and wrote entirely the ‘‘ Vortigern and Row 
work, pourtruying with admirable af me in 
ion of SHAKSPEARE, the characters % the elt 
persons of that day, This appeared at the time of IRs 
D's forgery. In the time of GaraicK he poe 
— of the ‘‘ Rival Candidates” at.D. ‘Hick ie 
wards the ‘‘ Blackamoor washed hae Pi w. ich, in conse. 
quence of party spirit running so high at that period, caused 
a,contest among the audience, with drawn ire upon 
stage itself, He was the author of the Onsae the 
{) Flitch of Bacon”, and “ The Woodmen", 
was written fcr the Haymarket for the of introdu- 
cing his friend Su1eLp, as a composer to the public, The 
gest of his dramatic works are; ‘‘ Zhe ivavklters i in Swi- 
teerland, and 4t Home’’, a bagatelle produced about 10 
Es To Sir Henry the country is in a great mea- 










ebted for one of its arvana Ch RoS et ae 
atronage of this.excellent painter in earl life se ctas 
y contributed to his subsequent success. He w 
patron of De Some, who wrote the fab 
tution ; aye pra. sig y: » lished the 
system of chemistry; of eve 
oe needed and solicited his assistance, He bers the 
mate friend of Garrick, of the Ear. of SAupwicu, fe 






N 2 bog —_e Cow ey, apitey opm 
medy of the ‘‘ Fugitive”, and.t 
¢ wits of his day, . P arbice discovered paseeonp merits 
ONS, Who was then perforasing toa bora at & 

», aud mentioned her to GARHICK who, comm 
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either that his is knowledge we vostinod wr a 
h admissions the y' think ‘would 


per eB 


tig Pape eran Modi n if genius nevessarily 

knowledge and ‘feeling: * oe Giesonbae ose 

lectures on maa literature are in high repute, not only 

in this eowatr baton the continent, ae the many :] 
‘absurdities in SitaKsrBars.; 


grossest 
sooner than admit either his want of learning-or his tant 
of.cdste.° Gaamiprnne im hie-play’of’' 4s You: adhe ilision 
transfers the lion and seipeins-of the” 


i require 

int ginary forests with 
lhcteceesor hia seca 
the most unrestricted license, whilag 
that exist only in his own mind;: yete 
when pt ae describe’ real existence and real objeetsy: 
with ‘which we’ are ourselves ‘presamed to’ be as well sacei 
quatnted as heis, he‘nnst ‘not shock our feelings! byordiar: 
oy we know, not to be: soup rated, but: 
false; tintess it rom je content erapint 
of his work that’ such rela ad are ironteally” imtrodacedj: 
sa that be was perfecy wel agence ‘at the. time .with: 
the blenders ‘which he was ‘No :poetic teense, 


therefore, sive frony alone, 
wold a wr yleesig Se. Panel's tr Bi iatedyoid Se 
in oes eetted 


Seapant wvindiéating’' 
how can M. rs he 


and ‘chronology, but‘of: ‘all thé ares anil 
; Honien, tor Mnitiomd 

10998 08 uniiqesits to baste 

sh toages1 2idj at youois 


 gentitmses have lived and-died fw ignorduice; dee 
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j us Palb many open getentss zi ial? asdtis 
ere eam earn of ccs eth bis 9e2B09 
_» bo glk many-aflower te 9v0g SD_B 
~seodAnd its é deste ain. "agbolwond 
I frcertain that no smote then one-toeniieah’ of monks 
It . no more one- > ai 
ade that.ne apa hen ons-tneuia ef emsebial 

or! at least, some to it, genius niuch néoatpasily:: 
~ainoticed>. “It isy lowever; sorely improbable, . 

that pne-tweatieth of. , possess  mnre , 


- gulbidriginal /of mind shan the: 
ientetey though i is only in the former shat.it can a 
Ignorance-of. factein, tharetone, Ae:pnPet a 





ner. nefinement of sentiment. i 
ead, attempting to account orgy a cause « 
ciency in this respect, flatly deny the charge. 
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bedeilog a o: bevil ot rai = 
OFity they, do. so4:1,mynstieonfess.mysell igno tanti; Es 
i aeren dh Ver IR SHAKE, mn mse Sgnotant; in |i 


elaine doe < 
may i 
self a aa ms a mike ae 
i 
vesatL beth. In Homans tives 
goer thera miedo: in SHaksPpa RZ more teuth; 
ae a ener aan NR nature, and thet 
foxq al} bisicharacters may: be said: to: be: heroes. |i Howeses, 
various,and diversiGed are the feelings which he excitenia 
the hymanbreast, there is one common eharacter impress 
upon: them. all). namely, yivecity, ardour, and enthusishieg 
90 that,'.ne Peprjustly observes, $f an teatanhintntnaae 
Spirit is master of himself, while he reade bim.’!:/Bbea 
isipet the character of the emotions. which-Suaksorame 
calls forth... Instead of confining himself to the brightiside 
of humen nature, he viewed: it onal sides inidrysiw ethts 
words, he viewed buman nature ashe found it to.exisbz7he 
turned, at Angide. out, and. therefore. may ibe) smich tai chase 
sifted at to the hottom, and to bave painted/it witheitcol 
louring or, disguise; ,.. Ardoar.andenthnsiasm,. 
are not the feelings whichhe excites, but wonder, : 
went; api veneration. Weare.sarprised: me ee er 
selves: adunitted Ante. the, secret couneila of: the hearty imed 
when the a a a er a 


me te doen hee thn ali find 


adage! eisai: ‘ petsecedbriGn ecco 





pe yvoniet bus in-enltirnted society. Hekde 
iL has 


itm, ie, that more delieacy than either Homea, 
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te him who is always governed by reason, fitnéss, 
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Mitton, or SHaksPEARE, because he lived in a polished 
-dabtefined age’: but f doubt whether this iiired’ Bey 
- Gbuict curb the ‘natural ‘impetuosity of his’ Difow 
 Motace, whois still more delicate atid refined ths 
hab also less vigour of sentiment, and tess su 


nV iat f,) 

@ tetelicv ory 
@ption.- The fact is, that delicacy of feeling belotigé only 
y; 

) 'and’so ; while genius is the 

: and ardent feelings, which disdaiis to coas@lbreas 
sdmeven when it seems to be govertied’ by’ ‘it's precepts: 
Phe writer of genius writes as he feels, not-as' reason’ tie! 
tetestoihim; though the ‘sentiments which ‘hie feelitiga 
niggest’ to him are often found to be in’ accordatce with 
fenson., It is, however, with his feelings alone ‘that ‘he 
belds secret conncil, and therefore he cares not‘ whether 


ee alee siaavicaneaine Sa Sane 
qourect,’ so far as he proceeds, ‘but if he ‘attempt : 
the:inmost recesses of the heart, he anise sh cocky cealinn 


affections. It is from hie own feelings alone; and not from 
deductions of reason, that he can derive’ this 
knowledge. A writer, therefore, has nothing 


higter: she tois ws what she knows, not’ what she feels, 
therefore'we listen to'her with unconcern.’ It is‘only 


frthire with: the fo or misfortunes’ of his characte: 
Hllien Gt to disturb the peace of the world; ‘and ruleitwhea 
‘tis wildest," says Mr. Knicrr, “are the proper materials 
fat tragedy,'’ and‘therefore those who lay such ieiportang 
sees. On SitAKSPEARH's want of delicaty and refin 

seerhtoime very imperfectly ‘acquainted with’ the true nas 
tue of dramatic genius,’ So fer, therefore; from defend’ 
idpwith some critics, ‘the delicacy of Siakepeane’s-venti- 
wents,! I maintain that those who censure him for the waht: 
eit, nre jndireetly,: thoagh unconsciously, advocating the: 
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pre-eminence of that genius which the r seek to decry. 

conclusion, 1 shall Shares with Sculeene that ‘‘that Mm 

sprious spirit which scents out impurity in every sally of, 
but an ambiguons, 








epart, therefore, from vineating. bi ys with any, 
a nor inconstancy of feeling. | find or 
ala between the seductive ellurements of vice, ar 
the more potent influence of virtuous emotions. He makes, 
us laugh, it is true, nor does he always address us with, 
polish of a courtier, but we see the honesty of his 
through the -bluntness of bis anaer ; pan es 
cause it ig hig way; we know he makes ns laugh ¢ 
cause he thinks thereis no harm in laughing, and that. yi¢~, 
tug is not in the least endangered by a smile. He addresses. 
hinsself not to the effeminately dclicstne the fastidions aus,,, 
tere, or the affectedly dignified; for he knew.t ‘the 
drama is intended for those only who can feel and give ex- 
pression to their feelings, not for those platonic thinkers 
who look on a play like so many philosophic sages, watch- 
ing the result of an experiment in physics. He therefore’ 
studies to make us feel, uot to make us think ; or rather 
he studies to make us feel so strongly, that we shall forget; 
to think. The plays of SuaksPeareE, therefore, are calcu-: 
Jated to triumph over philosophy itself, while the plays of. 
other writers are only calculated to convert us into philo- 
sophers. He hurries us.along through the deep, awful, 
and interesting scenes which he disclosses to our view : the, 








































Deets creas setae uae 
whieh they are in pursuit. Other dramatic’ bh: 


 glonia; “no 
ore, but because they can pursue no other, because. they 


-fpeting atid of passion, other writers leave ei ey own, 
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, that we seem desirous of realizing chile iia, 
ary, address the understandiag more than the pas- 
ot in general, because they ‘think’ this ie right 


inted with the human heart, and those i 
ments by which it is most powerfully sate in, ay ord: 
bécauise the do not feel ehemnesives: an consequently ave, 

fee communicate to others. Unable to, make, us 
"they hecessarily make us reason; for he whe ie 

nN ha s before him either begins to ay 
etause of this want of emotion, ahd consequé ° 
ee Ene OF otllerielee. he directs 1 his | ough 

Othier aubjece of contemplation, for the min ity eae 

a res est, and where the feelings are not Te 
mye iy intellectual faculties are necessarily ih aah 
SHAKSPEARE therefore hurries us along 4 





pughts 5. ‘go that with them we are p ey ee a 
es, ' but with hint we are mere men, Ni hire JP, at the. 
ra is ‘of our nature, tad lle Vp ity. of our 
dstions';' and we rejoice to find it so. eit sto 

hice tnore that we visit the 9 be re ving thi 
b those’ original : ies of the heart, wh 1 
ing tenor of Tife represses and controls, can assum 
orient. Fextetstics, anid convince Bs thes VE Ie 

‘take an interest in Fey FNS. Ws : 






a9 ds {dlome: sunt human nihil a me alienum put. 
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st0ts19 ‘ling? 
tsiliet 1 i] : f 

dogi0i le ow ; oe" ig 
oino ots .o10lsi0 (To be continued) 
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- bol i f ims & {yd 
on a og my the Drama shine, he triendiekateveabaji 
on Bi festene,i eum pf-mavy coats has wal 
2 ixtue,: forits:constant end,: +) ©) pnsv 
sh be a ashbod, and to truthy-a friend." yore? 4 
oF .VAHt 1100 bc a oe | ; id ea. tad 
orsio’d ¢ AIT KINGS THEATRE, az bata ie 





y9ven monw ic i bas 


a‘ damadty * LoThis magnificent temple, of APOELO a 





al thisevening under the re ) rani 
aanlisperhape never “po Fare ‘8 CO ntratl 
apphoved: 


and t talent as on this Occasion 









gaint's.upera of “‘ Zalenivat” commenced: the efor 
of which ‘is'as follows: oe 
»dPolidoré, King of Lesbos, an agen and ex Brihce. 


Beri: 

sua happy tu the veueratiot of his people; and the fends 

gfsttiog. ath daughter, Zebnira, sid et ie, ay 
— valiant des seeded his sit 
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of nig be; ith jorder that he 
hinelPRGY hocle fhe throbs of Lesbos, which object he, 





id 

ed by his artifices, effects. reo the Kinads defeated is —_ 

rth Seturns opportusely to 

A Int wad specie; by: the’ aid-of tie mc er, 

BY eorchinted puts: to flight ‘the: ont 

Ss ae Polidoro on histthrone,“ | 

The principal performers-were Mesds. vst cia 

ia Y sini, VesTais; Signors;GaRaia, CURIONI, PLacci, Porto, 

fis > and FRANCHESCHI ; 3 bok first and last of whom never 

fc . Madame : Ressihi’s 
oi bighent desoription; ia: peidt ‘of 

eg eT 





 forwarilandteceived the 
aka sons ‘aidelabadchttrbtemee . 
mR Bic 10 
polled nid ws 
tadnew 





f 40 deciding: waste! 
Wdedsi oso yd bohbagoss -saelystilt 
dame » CaraLant made her first ap- 
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pearance, after'a long, and regretted pleat this oe 
ing; the oper, of. It, Fanatico per la Musica. 
nouncement of her return created the most lively. interest, 
The boxes had long been previously engaged ; every part 
of the house was thronged to suffocation, before the con- 
clusion of the overture. Such was the anxious interest, 
created by the first appearance of this lady, whose name in 
England is proverbially associated with the idea of unri- 
valled vocal excellence. The overture and, opera, passed 
off with indifference, until the third scene, in which Madame 
CAFALANI, a8. dristea, appears.. Previous to her coming 
forward, the utmost stillness prevailed, which was inter- 
rapted,on her entrance, by a burst of applause froin all 
parts ef. the house, ... It continued for several minutes, with 
unabated.warmth, and war a tribute of welcome to this fa- 
vourite performer, .more cordial and animated: than ‘We 
were prepared to expect, from the unusually restraingéd 
-expression of feeling, observed at this theatre. Madaitie 
 CXTALANI,. acknowledged the loud and warm Bre 
of the audience, with the utmost grace and atl ‘of 
manner... As the applause conti , She became ‘deep cr 





affected—even to tears. The-scene before her, was ¢ 
tainly, one that must have produced a strong impressil 
even upon a mind not very sensitive. She appeared d before 
an assembly, after a long niopee years, whose admifation 
and partiality, must bave her with the most grate 
remembrances. . She stood before an andience—the.. 
refined and accomplished in the kingdom—the acai f 
whose early approbation, was a passport to her after-f 
Jn personal. appearance, Madame CATALAN! -is- rie 
more embonpoint than when she was last befor 
at this:theatre—an alteration, which is certain yt sh Yall 
improvement to. her fine personable figure rr 
nance still possesses the same finely E analth 
that always fern pe pl it. She also, ui 
gince:and dignity: of ite ne fire 






and. magoificest flow o action, and th 
gedulously-cultivated. voice, and brilliant 

. have left her, without, a rival upon thie ved 

She acquitted herself in-a manner worthy o i 
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~ and we sincerely rejoice at her return to this theatre, in the _, 
undiminished on of ‘her’ unrivalled  voeab: 


We understand she is to receive half the profits every'night 
she’ performs. n no et 119 MIO 
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* February 24th. ~1pdoiska—-Rumrustiat Linum coli, 
[ist time) —Cataract. noritibar diy fo 
- “This is an Extravaganza after the style, and rather tod 
losely founded on the models of those ‘renowned ‘ehiiste 
‘and admirable dramas, “‘ Zom Thum," Bombastes F- 
‘tioso;” *‘Chrononhotonthologos” ‘and others, which the'ia- 
sof our great theatres now and’ then’ Mmitrodiee;"to 
be gh with SHAKSPEARE, MAssINc#a,; ‘and ‘BEN — 
= Soy approval of a British andiente!’ To 
tay ing ¢ a plot of this “ truly laughable bartettat ts 
4 .play-bills term it, would be to im tate the conduct of 
those, ‘who have brought it forward, ’ and: ‘he tédom- 
to’ the public, for the loss of titine b ito1 nSaf- 
ies? atta tie mock heroic pi here ure 
Spaneusien. 


very, many traly ridiculous scenes; m 

oN Bte: -deaths, ‘and 'mock-heroic: reir id order 
to, ie ne ahother night.” Mr: KwiGit, ‘as sa 
; sspectablé dealer in “ all-hot,” street paatry, int rival 


vhence, ‘after having beet ¥é tie 
tg i devil send ; 
i to ‘fight ‘it out!” Harvey ts ‘here wa- 
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ofthe house; Liston, however, is the only one on the 
stones who can keep such things alive—and as Liston is 
‘in it, it stands a poor chance ; even did not the infeti- 
ority of the material, bespeak early decay. ‘The decided 
best mce in the burlesque, was Mrs. OxcER 
Squallerina. Had she been the authoress of “ The Rejected 
Addresses,” she could not have evinced a finer notion of 
burlesque, andthe bathos, than she displayed in the earlier 
‘acenes ; the poverty of the plot and the paucity of decided 
novelty, cansed the representation to move on very heavily, 
and the disapprobation, which was expressed, was anand 
‘think, ‘at all unjust, or uncalled for, We have heard'th 
fiéce attributed both to Mr. Moncrierr, and Mr.’ 6. 
WALKER, the author of the tragedy of “‘ Wallace ;” if'it 
“really belongs to the latter, we are sorry for it,’ as it will 
conisidersb erably detract from the fame he has already obtained 
by his former efforts. serps 
25.—Merry Wives of Windsor—Halt’ of Caravan 


an. 
26.—Ibid—Cupid and Folly—Ibid, 
27.—Ibid—Lodoiska. 
March lst-_-Richard I~ Invisble Gicl-Hightasd Red 
_ e ‘ 

[Benefit of C. Fisnea.) Byer key ied 
Miss Fisner’s benefit was most fashionably attended ?— 
the principal attraction seemed to be Mr. Ken's Richard 
if, Perhaps this wanted ma, abraded nema: i- 

tic writings of SHaxsprake. It is redundant with’ put 
quibbles, and all the affectation of ‘ false wit ‘and ‘pedan 
genius. Yet, on the other hand Tae marina pe 
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sages, the true spirit of an author, who has never bee 





stage : 
of the king ; he has made a philosopher of the fool, anda 
moralist of the debauchee. He repents, it is true—but it 
is a species of death-bed repentance, that avails little to 
the merit of the man. Mr..Kgan has done as much for 
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COVENT — THEATRE. 


Journal of Pecformécci with Remarks. 


Feb. 25.—John Bull—-Ha#lequit and Poor Robin (Be- — 
nefit of the Philanthropic Institution]. 
26.—Native Land—Poachers. 
27.—Ibid—Pantomime. 
28.—Ibid—Miller and his Men. 
@Mar. lst—Romeo and Juliet-—Pantomime. 4 
In consequence of sudden indisposition, Mr..C, Kana — 
BLE. resigned the character of Romeo to Mr. Cooprr...The. 
hionse.was not:full until halfprice; which is not to be wony, 
deved- at, considering how many times this play, hasibeen. — 
atte during the _and present seasons. .Mr. ‘Coorsa’s, q 
Romeo is & DOV at this house and deserves to be mene. ~ 
aed with approbation. In our first Vol. p-2l], wehave. 
noticed bis enactment of this character, and we are.nat,in- 
Clined to change the apainen © Sore Sexpareaed fer from his per 
formance of this' Keroom Pane EMBLE has. hitherto 
bren generally considered the' loa Bomee on ‘te, 
but the illusion is, however, now dissipated; for if, 4 
tee ree acting ‘was less impéssioned,.. it was ‘nevertheless 4 
ts equal, and in some se Pa dap 4 
general tone waa more natural and sook aed . 
ao abject to, the op tio ‘of being monotonous. 
lachrymose. © ia Mr. C... would pn allo 
himpelf more to natural. ergs he would noon be desert 


nemte. of; thai q 
Mie F. ree ty 4 | 
that it is. ppt hn 
upebeaten need ried and enchanting characé 
ter, with all. nnecustomed excellenges ij0 2: rote W yllidh 
OF a midenden) Ma. woridaA hoidglf 
1 NO. a - ey to 
pps ndy. - soauuahh ish 
ipntqnd inodern music, ‘under. 
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